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THE 
IRON 


By 
MARGARET 
DELAND 


FTER more than four 

years given continuous- 
ly to writing it—perfecting 
and developing her wonderful theme—Mrs. Deland 
has at last completed “The Iron Woman.” Like its 
predecessor it is a novel of spiritual struggle and deep 
human emotion—but it rises to an even greater height 
than “The Awakening of Helena Richie.” The story 
is compact and swiftly moving. From beginning to 
end. its human appeal never flags, and, despite the 


NE’ER- 
WELL 


By REX BEACH | |. 


Author of “ The Silver Horde“ 


rush of action, intensity 


Jat of surprise and humor, 

Pictures by A Rex Beach has here out- 
stripped himself. <The Ne’er-Do-Well” is a young 
American with a fight on his hands, and it isn’t an easy 
fight to win. He goes to Panama. This new scene 
is even richer than Alaska. 

Here are various kinds of Americans—some with 
swarthy skins—and the Spanish girl, her father, his 


“her 


Pictures by Taylor 


enemies—a motley crew. 

Through it all is the joy, the zest, the enthusiasm 
of youth in action. The conquest of the Isthmus by 
the canal engineers and the counterplots of jealous 
workers run through the story. One Young American 
from the reckless idler at the beginning—which gives 
the novel its title—becomes a man of the sort to do 


things. 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. Post8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


An American Woman in the 


Paris Commune 


MADAME DE. HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE, whose delightful letters de- 
scriptive of her visits to the Court of Napoleon III. have attracted such 
wide attention in the pages of HARPER’s, now writes of an even more 
dramatic period of her life—her experiences in Paris during the Com- 
mune. Into these letters come many of the most famous men of the 
time—statesmen, poets, pairters, soldiers, and revolutionary leaders 
whom she knew personally. A unique narrative of one of the most 
thrilling periods in French history told in the simplest and most unaf- 


fected manner. 


Tracking Up the Rio Negro 


CaspAR WHITNEY is an explorer who has the faculty of making the 
reader see things exactly as he saw them. This\account of his recent 
expedition up the great South American river—the Rio Negro—unac- 
companied except by natives, is fascinating as a story, a narrative of 
remarkable experience and daring adventure. 


A Boy Spy in the Civil War 


Among the remarkable narratives of spies in our Civil War which 
GILMORE BEYMER has contributed to HarRpEr’s, none is so 
unique as this. For here the spy was a boy, scarcely more than a 
child, who with debonair gaiety and coolness went\among the enemy’s 
troops and through their lines, carry information which Grant him- 
self prized. And he escaped hime Bi and is alive to-day. 


New York—City of Towers 


The problem of the modern office building is one which has given the 
greatest architects food for study. How to combine practical utility and 
artistic beauty has been the question. The problem has been solved 
by reverting to the Gothic. ‘abess STAPLEY ‘writes most interest- 
ingly on this subject and a French etcher has made a notable series 
of plates which are reproduced in tint with the article. 


Great 66 


Margaret Deland’s sii 


touches of profound pathos, it has a wholesome sanity 
and cheerful every-dayness that reminds one of the *‘ Old 
Chester Tales.” 

No serial ever published in Harper's Magazine 
brough forth the favorable comment of so many people. 

The foremost critic in America, after reading it seri- 
ally (the only serial he has read serially in ten years ), 
said: “It is the greatest novel America has produced.” 


Illustrations by F. Walter Taylor. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


The Education of Daughters 


HevLen Hay WIL son, a well-known English writer, contributes a most 
interesting and entertaining paper on this subject, tracing the position 
of women from the early days when, as descendants of Eve, they were 
continually reproached with the fault of their ancestress down to the 
Pied day, showing that some intellectual training is obviously — q 
ul, indeed indispensable, to the woman who is going to do serious wor 


7 Unusual Short Stories 


Among the authors are included many of the best-known American 
and English writers of to-day, as well as some whose work is absolutely 
new to the pages of the MAGAZzINE:. 


pa B. ConNOLLY contributes the tale, ‘Cogan: Capeador,”’ as told 
y Cogan himself on the deck of an oil steamer—a tale both romantic 
and unusual. 


Mrs. Henry DupENeEy’s story, ‘The Shadow,” is a romance in which 
a husband, to give his wife happiness, deceives her into believing that 
throughout her life her first love, who had deserted her, had actually 
been true to her. 


MELVILLE D. Post has written a tale of the sort that De Maupassant 
might have done—a story that has in it both true philosophy and 
comedy. 


Lucy Pratt’s story is romance and comedy mingled—a middle-aged 
love story of a New England town. 


CLARE BENEDICT contributes a story of a young woman who, to satisfy 
her mother, creates in imagination an admirer who afterward is realized 


in fact. 


RALPH CoBINO’'s story is a tenderly sympathetic story of a childless 
woman, and “Mrs. Nolly’s Real Self,’’ by Florida Pier, is a little sa- 
tirically humorous study of a not unfamiliar feminine type. 


In the Editor’s Drawer one of Beatrice HERForp’s delightful mono- 
logues is the leading teature. 
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Comment 
Maine and Prohibition 


Ivy may be that the people of Maine will con- 
elude after a while that the perpetual conflict in 
that State over State prohibition is a nuisance 
that is worth abating, aiid will get together soberly 
to try to find some form of regulation of the 
drink traffic on which a large majority of them 
can agree. At this writing, nearly a week after 
election, it is not determined yet whether the 
Maine voters decided to retain the prohibition 
clause in the State Constitution or not. It has 
been there since 15884, and, after twenty-seven 
years, has not yet established itself in the ap- 
proval of Maine people. Half of them are against 
it. After fifty-four years of State prohibition 
half of Maine is opposed to that. 

This looks like failure for State prohibition in 
Maine. The word is a fetich in that State. In 
the minds of many voters born under prohibition, 
belief in that methcd of restraint has come, no 
doubt, to be a matter oi religion. It would be 
just as sensible to make the treatment of tuber- 
culosis or the system for preventing typhoid a 
matter of religion. What is wanted is the method 
of dealing with the drink traffic that is best 
udapted to reduce to a minimum the damage done 
by alcohol. Prohibition is a sentimental remedy. 
It is based, we suppose. on the idea that it is sin- 
ful to drink alcoholic beverages of any kind, that 
all aleoholie beverages should be driven out of 
society. and that all dealings and tamperings with 
any. of them should be made unlawful. But that 
idea is not sound, and is not accepted in theory 
or practice by the wisest people in the country. 
Neither do they endorse State prohibition. 

It is time for Maine to put experts at work on 
her liquor problem and to do what they recom- 
mend. It is a health problem, not to be treated 
emotionally nor politically, but scientifically, and 
with recognition that regulations that were toler- 
able, at least, in Maine fifty years ago may naturally 
be misfits now. For with the growth of her cities 
and the enormous increase of her summer-boarder 
business the conditions of life in Maine to-day 
are very different from what they were before the 
Civil War. Nowadays she is a highly civilized 
State, struggling with a semi-civilized liquor law. 
And she has found it out, and it is only a matter 
of how long it will take to change her law and 
vet a better one. 


The Governors 

During the vacation period the lawyers and the 
teachers and the followers of many other occupa- 
tions held conventions and conferences to exchange 
ideas about their work, and last week the Gov- 
ernors gathered at Spring Lake to discuss theirs. 
They had the same reasons for getting together 
that seem sufficient to the holders-down of other 
kinds of jobs, and they had, in addition, certain 
special reasons. The chief of these special reasons 
ure two. 

The first is that for the right working of our 
Federal system a certain amount of direct co- 
operation of the several States seems to be neces- 
sary. True, the framers of the Constitution did 
not make any provision for such co-operation. 
So fat as we ean judge from the language of that 
mstrument. their idea seems to have been that 
all the this country would require 


governing 
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should be done either by the national establish- 
ment or by the States acting separately and in- 
dependently, and they divided out the powers of 
government on that principle. But it has gradual- 
ly appeared that of the subjects turned over to the 
States a good many demand uniformity of treat- 
ment. The diverse policies of the different State 
governments have led not only to a troublesome 
contusion, but even in some instances to the 
practical nullification of State laws. The instance 
which we all have in mind just now—thanks to 
the matrimonial activities of a certain gentleman 
of great wealth—is that of divorce laws. But the 
diversity of practice in chartering great corpora- 
tions is almost as good an instance. The field 
is, in fact, a very wide one. 

The other special reason for ‘bringing the 
Governors together is that there still exists a 
surprising difference of opinion as to the right 
function and proper réle of a Governor in our 
system. That difference has been quite strikingly 
illustrated within the year by the differing courses 
of various newly elected Governors. Take, for 
instance, Governor Dix of New York and Gov- 
ernor Witson of New Jersey. They had not been 
in office a month before it was perfectly plain 
that they had widely different conceptions of their 
duties. Governor Dix held that he had no busi- 
ness to go beyond the tasks and the authority 
explicitly assigned to him by the Constitution 
and laws of his State. Governor Wixson held that 
it was ineumbent on him to act as the leader of 
his party and as the spokesman of all the people 
of his State, who in the Legislature are repre- 
sented only in community groups. As a result, 
the Governor’s office in New Jersey has come to 
be something decidedly unlike the same office in 
New York. Other illustrations are not far to seek. 

We trust the annual conventions of Governors 
will aceomplish something worth while in refer- 
ence to both these special reasons for holding 
them. But we feel more confident about the 
second problem than about the first. For the 
Witson view of the Governor’s office seems to 
be gaining aceeptance rapidly. Governor Dx 
himself seems now to be somewhat inclined to it. 
To adopt it is simply to do what in national af- 
fairs all the greater Presidents have done with the 
Presidency. It is merely to recognize the truth, 
by this time fairly well established, that bold and 
thoroughgoing leadership, so far from being in- 
consistent with democracy, is essential to its 
successful working. 


The Struggle and Reciprocity in Canada 


Reciprocity was a fairly lively issue with us. 


while it lasted, but in comparison with the way 
Canada has taken it our controversy over it was 
positively sleepy. For some weeks now the Cana- 
dian papers have hardly had room for anything 
else. A reéent number of the Montreal Herald 
gave over the front page almost entirely to reports 
of meetings, and every one of the editorials was 
about the one question now everywhere uppermost. 
Of course it makes a difference that Canada is 
having an election to decide the question, and that 
on this side of the line there was no appeal to the 
electorate, but it is pretty plain that our neighbors 
to the northward attribute to it a more momentous 
character than we did. Probably they are right. 
It doubtless means more to them than it does to 
us. Great as are the resources of their country, 
und promising as is its future, they are as yet 
hardly more than entered upon their industrial 
and economic career. and their decision on this 
question may very well have.a lasting effect on the 
course of their development. 

So much has been said, and so many charges 
made, concerning our interest in their decision, 
concerning attempts to influence them one way 
or. the cther, that we almost hesitate to discuss 
their clection at all. But how would it do to be 
perfectly simple and straightforward in the mat- 
ter? We are interested. Their action will of 
course affect us and our industrial future only 
less than it will affect them and theirs. Since it 
is charged that we have also ulterior motives, that 
we want reciprocity mainly as a stepping-stone to 
something else, may it not perhaps be worth while 
simply to declare that in all sincerity we are as 
a people guiltless of any such design? On the 
other hand, it is quite possibly true that certain 
of our great corporations are by the use of money 
or otherwise endeavoring to bring about a decision 
favorable to their interests. On that point we can 
only say that we deplore such activity. We have 
had to contend with it ourselves. It is one of our 
most troublesome problems. We ourselves adopted 
the reciprocity agreement in spite of it. for the 
entirely selfish interests that were most active on 
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this side of the line opposed the policy; they did 
not favor it. We believe they are opposing it now 
in Canada; and one of the chief reasons why we 
desire to see that policy adopted is our conviction 
that in both countries it will make against such 
interferences in government by rich and selfish 
combinations. 


“Trust Magnates” to Jail 
The World has lately kept a brief editorial in 
standing type, and has printed it from time to 
time, as follows: 
HOW TAFT COULD RECOVER 
Send some guilty trust magnates to jail. 


Apropos of some deprecatory remarks about it 
in this paper last week, the World says: 


The SHERMAN Anti-Trust Act is a criminal] statute. 
Does HARPER’s WEEKLY believe that the President 
should nullify this criminal provision, or that he 
should enforce it? Does it believe that the enforce- 
ment of this criminal provision would be a manifesta- 
tion of “the mob spirit ”? 

The logical contiiaian from the argument of Har- 
PERS WEEKLY is that the way to stifle the mob spirit 
is to refrain from enforcing the criminal laws. 


The purpose of the criminal provision in the 
SHERMAN Act is not to get folks into jail, but to 
secure the enforcement of the Act. If the Act 
can be enforced without jailing anybody, so much 


the better. The enforcement seems to be going 
along briskly. The Act has been in process of 
interpretation. The “trust magnates” have long 


been, and are still, in constant consultation with 
their lawyers to find out what it does, or does not, 
permit them to do, and they follow their lawyers’ 
advice. 

That is the best that they can do, so far as we 
see. It seems to us that they show due eagerness 
to comply with the law, and we see among them 
no disposition whatever to defy it. If any of them 
do defy it, then the criminal provision should come 
in, but it should not be used to imprison men who 
have not known precisely what their duty was 
under the law, and who have been doing their 
anxious best to find out. 

The Wrekty does not believe that the enforce- 
ment of the criminal provision (of the SHerMan 
Act) would be a manifestation of the mob spirit. 
It might be proper and necessary. Where the mob 
spirit seemed to appear was in a call to the Presi- 
dent to send somebody to jail as a means of re- 
covering his own popularity. Men should not be 
sent to jail to gratify a popular appetite for pun- 
ishment. Neither should they be sent to jail to 
improve the political prospects of the man who 
sends them there. And the World, by the way, 
eould hardly use a more efficacious means to make 
President Tarr wary of criminal prosecutions 
under the Suerman Act than to suggest to him 
that they would make him popular. 


Doctor Wiley 

As was expected, President Tarr gave Dr. WiLry 
a clean bill of health with accompanying compli- 
ments. That insures the continuanee of the Doc- 
tor’s useful activities in behalf of the health of 
the American people and the protection of their 
digestion from bad foods. Besides that, it implies 
some house-cleaning in the Department of Agri- 
culture. and changes which will make it easier 
for a useful man like Dr. Witey to be useful to 
the public while holding a subordinate place in 
that department. 


Alaska Visited 

It is very good that so many statesmen and 
publicists have been to Alaska during the vacation 
season; particularly good that Secretary Fisuer 
has been there and that Mr. Pincuor has followed 
him. It’s a cool country. and no doubt we should 
all be the better if we could go up there and cool 
off after the heat and rancor of our prolonged 
discussion of it. There would be not only the 
climate and the giaciers to help us with our tem- 
pers, but also the encounter with the actual facts 
of the situation, deprived of the heightening they 
have had from imagination and partisanship. It 
is always a good idea, after talking a lot about 
anything, to go and find out what one has been 
talking about; that is the next best thing to find- 
ing out first and talking later. 

How much we have talked, and how little we 
have done! After the startling and impressive 
revelations of the magazine-writers whom Mr. 
Batuwarr and Mr. Prxcnor stirred into so mueh 
eoncern about the’ neglected province—and so 
much knowledge of. it—Mr. Fisner’s observations 
after his visit are a trifle anti-climacteric; but 
they are doubtless a rather better basis for action 
and legislation. He seems to think the richness 
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of the Bering River coal deposits has been ex- 
aggerated; also the value of the Ryan concession 
on Controller Bay. On the whole, Alaska visited 
seems to be somewhat less exciting than Alaska 
unvisited and only written about and talked about. 
It ought, therefore, to be easier to deal with 
sensibly and justly. For deal with it we must. 
Nothing that Mr. Fisuer learned or has said af- 
fords an excuse for any more neglect or indecision. 
The resources of the country age very great, even 
when the magazine glamour has faded; yet he 
found many of the settlers giving up and leaving 
because it is so nearly impossible, under the pres- 
cnt laws, to go ahead and develop those resources. 
Congress, at its approaching regular session, must 
find time to alter and amend those laws in the light 
of the knowledge which Mr. Fisuer and others 
will be able to supply. Further delay, even in a 
Presidential year, would be inexcusable. The 
Democratic House has yet another fine oppor- 
tunity. It has the opportunity to give another 
proof of the party’s competence by making an end 
of that long chapter of incompetence and neglect 
and ignorance which is headed “ Alaska.” 


Preparing Not to Fight 


We have always had considerable difficulty in 
following the reasoning of those who contend that 
building up great armaments is the best way to 
prevent wars. As was to be expected, the dis- 
cussion of the peace treaties has again brought 
that contention to the fore. Mr. Hupson Maxim 
renews it in a letter to the Sun. “ Inventors of 
deadly war enginery,” says Mr. Maxim—himeelf, 
we believe, a distinguished representative of the 
class—“ are the greatest life-savers of the human 
race.” Later on he adds, “ It is the common be- 
lief that armaments are made for war, while in 
reality they are made to secure peace.” The rea- 
son given for the first proposition is that the 


losses in battle diminish, instead of increasing, as. 


the weapons grow more deadly. The second prop- 
osition rests, so far as we can make out, on the 
idea that the unpreparedness of one fation in- 
vites attack from other nations. 

But is there not in this reasoning an assumption 
that the preparedness of the other nations indi- 
cates a warlike and not a peaceable disposition ? 
lf our armament indicates merely a desire for 
peace, then why doesn’t the armament of Germany 
or France or Japan. indicate the same thing? As 
a matter of fact, that is what they all say they are 
after; and if the whole family of nations is really 
bent on peace, and not one of them wouldago to 
war unless dragged into it, would it really be so 
very dangerous—and so very warlike—for any one 
of them to dispense with a few battleships? What, 
by the way, did WasuHIncton mean when he said, 
“Tn time of peace prepare for war?’ The com- 
mon understanding is that he meant for us to keep 
improving the army and navy and not to neglect 
the war-chest, and that he had it in mind that these 
things should be used in actual fighting if a suf- 
ficient occasion should arise. We are bound to 
confess that to save our lives we can’t help think- 
ing that that was what he did mean. WasHINGTON 
was such a straightforward, plain-spoken country 
gentleman that we simply can’t conceive of his 
saying “prepare for war” if he meant “ prepare 
for not going to war.” 

Anyhow, we do not wish that this evidently 
universal love of peace, now so eloquently ex- 
pressed in war-ships and fourteen-inch guns and 
Maxim extinguishers, could find some other and 
cheaper expression. Of course such a sentiment 
lays us open to a charge of jingoism and blood- 
thirstiness, but we should like to see what would 
happen if the nations should all suddenly grow 
real ferocious and prove it by spending less money 
on things to fight with. 


Mr. Berger Figures on the Tariff 

Mr. Bercer is the Socialist member of Con- 
gress. He comes from Milwaukee, and we believe 
he is a standard Socialist. 

We extract from the Hvening Post, who found 
it somewhere else, the following example of the 
operation of Mr. Brercer’s apparatus of thought. 
The subject intrusted to the apparatus was the 
relative sizes of tariff rand socialism. Mr. Bercer 
says: 


The entire yearly income from tariff duties is about 
$326,000,000, which means $3.50 per capita. Let us 
suppose the Democrats reduee this by as much as one- 
fourth. They can hardly reduce it more, because the 
country needs the revenue. Then the change would 
net the consumer about 87%, cents per capita. Suppose 
they would make a still more radical 1 change ond re- 
duce the tariff by one-half, thus cutting down the 
country’s revenue from this source in proportion. That 
would amount to the princely sum of $1.75 per capita. 


_ grow up itito maturity. 
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So in the question over which the Republicans and 
Democrats have been so bitterly at war for so many 
years just $1.75 per capita annually is involved. 


The gentleman seems not to comprehend that 
the tariff affects the prices of all protected ar- 
ticles, and that the sum it takes directly by taxes 
that go to the government is almost negligible in 
comparison with the sum it takes indirectly from 
the people in the taxes it compels them to pay to 
manufacturers and others whose industries are 
protected. It is almost unimaginable that Mr. 
Bercer, a Socialist of such prominence as to be 
sent to Congress from a considerable city, should 
not perceive that. Yet it seems as if he didn’t. 
We wonder very much whether this lack of com- 
prehension of contemporary facts is the rule among 


Socialists. 


General Denial 
Colonel Roosevett, meanwhile, was talking of 
names. 


“T never knew a WILLIAM to be a bad boy,” he re- 
marked.—The Evening Post. 


There were stories that he had known of one 
case, but for our part we never believed them. 


Too Inclusive 

A Berlin despatch says that Professor Ernst 
HAECKEL is now satisfied that the human soul, so 
called, is only a function of a brain cell, and 
fundamentally a mere muscular activity. There- 
fore, the Professor says, its immortality is a myth! 
So he told the Monist congress at Berlin. 

What very serious people the learned Germans 
are, and how gravely they make their petrifying 
announcements! Is the sense of humor a mere 
muscular activity also? If so, Professor Haecken 
ought to cultivate it. No man with a sense of 
humor could make an announcement so dispro- 
portionate to his own dimensions as this one that 
he has put out. On such a matter a wise man 
will be content to speak only for himself. If he 
says, “I have no soul,” his fellows will perhaps 
convey to him the polite expression of their sym- 
pathy. But if he says nobody has a soul, they 
will only laugh. 

Monism, the materialistic philosophy which 
Professor HAecKet expounds, holds to the identity 
of matter and mind. Men are criticized some- 
times because they want something for nothing. 
The Monists are free from that fault. They 
prefer nothing for something. In the present 
state of the development of the human mind their 
ideas seem unlikely to enjoy any very wide patron- 
age. Men who think they have immortal souls 
sometimes behave as though they had them. A 
good deal of the time they don’t, but still belief 
in the soul and its immortality undoubtedly has 
a favorable effect on human character and con- 
duct. 


Race Troubles 

Eleven killed and ten or twelve injured in an 
automobile-race wreck at the New York State fair 
last week at Syracuse! 

In the bad old days when we still had horse- 
races the fatalities at least were less. 


Outside the Law 

We wish there was more prospect that good 
would result from the advertisement of the case 
of the two Florida Shakers who “relieved the 
racking agony of a dying sister with chloroform,” 
and have been indicted for murder. If a doctor 
had been called in and had given the suffering 
woman morphine, that would doubtless have been 
within the discretion that may be assumed by 
a physician. If the Shakers, satisfied that they 
had done right. had aecepted the responsibility 
for their action in silence, that would have been 
the end of it. But they did not think that right. 
They wished the approval of the law and reported 
what they had done to the authorities. 

The law cannot approve their act, though a 
jury may, and probably will, condone it. The 
law does not, and cannot, cover all the details 
of life and death. Some things must be left to 
individual judgment—and juries. 


The Perfect Days 
Really, we can’t quite agree with Lowen. He 
says that the peffect days are in June. That is 


the judgment of youth. Lowe. confessed onee, 
when well along in life, that he simply could not 
Passing a honie for in- 
curable children, he said that that was where they 
would have to send him before, the end. The 
June days may well be the perfect days for youth, 
for they are like youth; overabounding in life, 
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. withdraw it. 


overcharged with sensuous appeals, overwhelming 
to the spirit. They are riotous with youth's pas- 
sion, atid not without the torture of it. They 
lavish delights, but do not yield contentment; 
and in their ecstasies there is not peace. Vow, 
if ever, in these early weeks of autumn, are the 
perfect days for the human spirit as life tempers 
and instructs it; for men and women who have 
attained enfranchisement from youth’s alarms and 
eagerness and restlessness and tyrannous, insa- 
tiable desire. Theirs is the sunshine that does not 
blind or blister, but warms and brightens. The 
air is charged with energy, not languorous with 
passion, and the winds are healthful. Sober, in- 
deed, but rich and noble are the colorings to which 
all Nature turns, and her mood is the mood of 
sober fruitions, calm satisfactions, sane and 
resolute acceptances. Nature has found herself; 
proves her processes beneficent, goes on to com- 
plete her tasks; and then it is, ig? autumn, in the 
perfect days of early autumn—then, if ever— 
that we men also come to take ourselves and life 
aright, cheerfully and fruitfully. Body and soul, 
we are at our best, our strongest. Food and sleep, 
work and play, enterprise and enjoyment—the 
zest of them all is at its height. Then—no, now— 
is the best of. the year; now are the days in which 
it is best to be men, and to live in this world, and 
to take life as it is granted us, and to do with 
our might whatever things our hands may find 
to do. 


A War Item Denied 
In the WeekLy, 
there was published “ Looking Backward 
Years ”—a story of the first six weeks of the 
Civil War, as told by a chronology of its im- 
portant events. The chronology included 112 short 
items about occurrences between April 12 and 
June 1, 1861, and they were copied from /[Hitch- 
cock’s Chronological Record of the American 
Civil War, published in New York in 1868 by 
Bengzamin W. Hircucock, of 14 Chambers Street. 
One of the 112 items ran as follows: 


dated the 10th of last June, 
Fifty 


May 13th—A lady from New Haven, Connecticut, 
teacher of a grammar-school in New Orleans, denuded, 
tarred, and feathered in Lafayette Square, amid an 
immense crowd of people, being accused of expressing 
abolition sentiments. 


The commendable habit of reading Harrer’s 
WEEKLY prevails in New Orleans, arid this item 
came to the attention of the Louisiana division 
of the Association of the Army of Tennessee, 
which, at a meeting in July, instructed its seere- 
tary, Colonel J. W. Gatnes, to investigate the item. 
Colonel Gaines accordingly wrote to us, asking the 
source of the article, and intimating his disbelief 
that a New Haven lady was ever denuded, tarred, 
and feathered in New Orleans, as the item said. 
The Colonel thinks, very properly, that the WeeKkiy 
should either establish the truth of the item or 
We think so too. We have told 
above where the item came from and how it got 
into the Weekuiy. If it is not true we must weed 
it out. 

Perhaps if Mr. Bensamin Hircucock, who com- 
piled the item, is living, he will communicate with 
us. 

Or if the New Haven lady mentioned is still 
living and remembers the occurrence, possibly she 
will let us hear from her. 

Or possibly there is somebody else alive who 
was in New Orleans in those emotional days and 
has memories that would throw light on this re- 
jected war item. 

Failing some such confirmation, the WrrkLy 
will have to withdraw the item. It is likely that 
Mr. Hircucock got it out of the Northern news- 
papers of May, 1861, and if so they still record it, 
but their record would carry no assurance that 
the incident occurred, for those were sensational 
times, and news grew as it flew, and of course the 
papers lied a great deal. Colonel Gatnes says that 
Judge J. R. Becxwirn, of New Orleans, who was 
always a strong Union man and lived in New 
Orleans in May, 1861, “will completely refute 
any such oceurrenee having taken place.” The 
incident is so picturesque that, now that our at- 
tention has been called to it, we feel a reprehensible 
half-reluctance to give it up; but as the case now 
stands, and waiting the testimony of the New 
Haven lady if she is still alive, and clothed, and 
in her right mind, we would rather take Judge 
Beckwrrn’s word that it never happened than 
trust to the historical accuracy of Hitchcock's 
Chronological Record. 

And meanwhile we bee to convey to the. As- 
sociation of the Army of Tennessee the assurance 
of our respectful esteem, and our apologies for 
the tardiness of this explanation. 


What Man Has Done with Art 


As one motors for the first time through the smaller, 
out-of-the-way villages of Italy and Austria. where 
the new spirit has not penetrated to devastate the 
past, one is amazed at the wealth of painting, carv- 
ing, sculpture. Through these little Italian -towns 
where the streets are so narrow the folk flatten them- 
selves against the walls to let the car pass through, 
all the Jitthe white plastered houses are painted 
with Annuneciations, Visitations, Assumptions, Ma- 
donnas in Adoration, saints—single and in groups— 
striking incidents of legend and sacred story. More- 
over the paintings are not so bad. They are naive 
and interesting always and often of excellent execution. 

As one passes into the Austrian and = Bavarian 
mountains, the subjects change but the impulse re- 
mains. It is the Crucifixion, the Mother in agony at 
the foot of the cross, the vigil in Gethsemane, or a 
Pieta that we find carven in the tall, triangular 
shrines. But never a hundred vards that shrine 
does not remind us of the poetry and the piety of 
the people. One wonders instinctively what will be- 
come of art onée this close connection with another 
order of being, this intimacy with an unseen world 
is destroyed. 

Even now, as one nears the more populous districts 
the shrines are neglected. No flowers, no votive 
offerings are round them. Often the carven figure has 
fallen from the rood > (rood-cross) and not been re- 
placed: or the painting is half erased or partly white- 
washed over. There is a noticeable difference in- the 
amount of pieture and sculpture in the smaller, more 
distant. places and those more in the run of traffic 
and nearer to cities. There is always less where the 
population is more. Meanwhile railroads, sanotor- 
busses, motor-cars, telegraph. telephone. and all) the 
modern inventions for annihilating distance are busy 
spreading the conditions of city life and the fruits 
of herd-consciousness. It is evident that the old art 
is dying, if not dead. 

For the art that’ we yearn over to-day was an 
outgrowth of great distances. of isolation, mystery, 
personality. It had great, dim = backgrounds of ig- 
norance where fancy played. ‘To-day we are shed- 
ding the clear rays of knowledge over all the twilit 
spaces. There are certainly no dryads in the forests, 
for the lumber merehants have seoured them thor- 
oughly to get the wood for masts, for furniture, and 
for burning. Then why sing about what is not there? 
On the rock where only a century or so ago the 
Lorelertured men to destruction there are now emi- 
nently useful soap and cement factories. The modern 
Italian courier is seornful of American travelers who 
are intent upon seeing the Certosa di Pavia, which he 
considers a “heap of old stones,” and he begs them 
pathetically to admire a hideous modern monument to 
King HtespBert in brownstone with a phosphorescent 
cross. The old Abbey of St. Wandrille was about to 


be sold as a chemical factory, when the greatest poet — 


of the day saved it by buying it for a residence. 

Living in America. one is far too inclined to get the 
idea that bad taste is a sort of American disease 
caused by the width of the Atlantie Ocean and our 
lack of a long past. Not in the least. Our taste is 
as good as that of any modern people. Bad taste is 
the disease of the age, and art is dying of it as surely 
in Europe as at home. 

Art. after all. was the beautiful expression of 
strange and beautiful personalities: and strange and 
beautiful personalities grew up in quiet places, where 
there was much leisure for brooding and meditation: 
where there was no herd-eduecation. and a man devel- 
oped and emphasized his own personality. In those 
days men had time to turn an idea over and over 
before they embodied it. Perhaps they did not vol- 
untarily embody it at all: they held still and went 
softly to let it grow. A poet even a century ago did 
not hesitate to devote sixty vears to the writing of his 
poem, as witness GorTHE’S Faust, and MIcnAEL 
ANGELO lay on his back nineteen years painting the 
Sistine ceiling, until, as he plaintively reeords, “my 
beard grew upwards.” Yes: all about those long, still 
days of contemplation there hung veils of mist and 


mystery. Anything might be true where ‘so little was 
known and great adventure called to men daily. At 


the foot of the rainbow might well be a pot of 
veld. and to find it would turn one into a_ prinee. 
There on the roeks of vonder height the gods held 
council, and who overheard would be struck dead, 
theretore it was well a man should keep safe in the 
plains. The opening in the near hill led down to the 
cave where Frau Hélle held Tannhiiuser captive. and 
who heard the tinkling of her dancers’ bells must go 
down, willy, nilly. That was a great day for poetry 
amd art when nothing could be disproved. and the 
personality had simply to choose his subject 
as it lay te his hand and brood upon it. 

To-day lite is different. Great and = strange per- 
sonalities are all being ironed out neat and tlat into 
a comfortable uniformity. Kach one is being 
eut after a single pattern and receiving the same 
amount of starch and ironing. It is easy to see the 
utility of the method. To the average man-in-the- 
street nothing is more painful than a new idea or an 
original expression,  Sueh things require mental 
effort. and what the average man wants is what he 
is aceustomed te and what by use and wont he has 
learned ted like. 

In the Munich Pinacothek there is a somewhat faded 
Madonna and Child by SigNorecu. It is not a large 


HARPER’S WEERLY 


canvas, and the figures of the Mother, two-thirds length, 
and the Child, full-length, fill up the center. To the 
left is a little stretch of typical Italian landscape; 
to the right, set in the middle distance, is a young 
man, completely naked, sitting on a bench, his right 
foot resting on his left knee, his back bent over while 
he examines his heel. Here, indeed, is struck the 
modern note. 

SIGNORELLI painted a Madonna after the fashion’ of 
his day to meet the conventional demand. But he did 
not care for her. She is not interesting now. One 
goes to see that picture for the attitude of the young 
man and the bold expression of the painter’s pref- 
erence. People would have Madonnas in SIGNORELLI's 
day, and he painted them, but what he loved was 
human anatomy: the play of muscle in a_ bending 
body: the indication of the bony structure under flesh; 
the facts of the human form. That figure of a naked 
young man examining his heel in the middle distance 
of a Madonna picture is as realistic as a Deeao ballet- 
girl and as candid. SriGNorevui, before his time, had 
the modern passion for a statement of fact, and when 
a great painter neglects the Mother of God for the 
ripples in a man’s back we may feel sure that the 
first knell has been rung for the old art and the 
glamour and romance in which it flourished. 

To-day we have the same preference: a_ preference 
for fact, plain statement, clear light, exact knowledge, 
and the utilization of all means for the inerease of 
ease and comfort. 

The old art, the old dream-world of legend and story, 
the epics of hard adventure, the struggles of gods, 
heroes, men, and destiny; the long, long hours for 
quiet reading when there was so much time one wel- 
comed the involutions and extraneous beauties poetry 
indulged in to make its rliyme and’ measure, all that 
belongs to the dead past. [t has been thrown out on 
the «dust-heap, and only seholars and colleetors and 
antiquarians and that queer ilk will go to pick it 
over and hunt for treasure. 

Indeed, the modern Italian is no more to be found 
loitering in art galleries than the modern American. 
He prefers a moving-picture show. <A Berlin journal- 
ist reports recently that it is impossible to run a good 
play any length of time because only women can be 
persuaded to go to it. It is quite true the old art is 
dead. When one goes to the old countries to look at 
it one has the solemn feeling of walking through 
cemeteries. As for poetry, who can make poetry out 
of sport and kodaks and motor-cars? These things 
produce facts, not emotions. Art demanded a high 
enthusiasm and delicate perceptions. But there is 
nothing modern man balks at more than enthusiasm 
and emotion“and delicacy. Education by herds natu- 
rally turns out men and women who think and speak 
alike and share the same morals and manners. 
CHARLES DupLEY WARNER once said that if Ropert 
BrowNtnG had gone to an English publie school and 
university he would have written so men would have 
read him. Perhaps. But the chances are he would 
have been ashamed to write at all. What would any 
up-to-date university graduate think if he met 
Hamlet? Not all Hamlet’s eloquence would have 
served as excuse. To the modern type Hamlet 
would have been merely under-bred and morbid—* a 
fellow who ought to learn to shut up and do some- 
thing.” “The man of letters.” says Mr. Conier, the 
brilliant journalist, “is but a girlish creature.” 

The old art is dead. . Not only in America where 
it never lived. but in Italy. too, where all the modern 
luilding is hideous and the chief interest in the past 
vlories is to sell imitations to Americans. Our busi- 
ness to-day is different. Our century has to cope 
with noverty, war, disease, and inequality. We are 
making the «world into a vast. peaceful, healthy con- 
federation of men who desire the welfare. of the race. 
When that good is attained there may be born a new 
art. An art combined with health, hygiene, and com- 
fort. We are in a transition period of civilization: 
The old art is dead: the new is not born. Like the 
Egyptians and the Babylonians we are building for 
utility: we are taming electricity, cleaning swamps, 
moving mountains, filling in the sea, building cities on 
piles, and, above all, spreading sameness. 

But surely beauty of some sort will return, since 
it is the very breath and being of the human spirit 
without which it profits a man nothing that his body 
live. After all, there will always remain the studded 
heavens, infinity and immortality, and the mystery 
of the conscious soul above which man can be naive, 
reflective, and awe-inspired. And such regions, Art. 
which is of the spirit, though no man knows whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth, will surely visit from 
time to time. 


Correspondence 


VETOES REGRETTED 
Cuicaco, August 30, 
Yo the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Sir.—It is much to be regretted that the President 


suw fit to veto all three of the tariff bills. because . 


they were originally Democratic measures. Each one 
was good in itself. and aimed to remedy some of the 
many bad features of the indefensible Payne-Aldrich 
tariff. 

The downward revision of the wool and cotton 
schedules were in line with what had been repeatedly 
promised, but never lived up to. The farmer and the 
working-man would have been directly benefited had 
these measures been allowed to go through. But, 
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above aH. the farmers’ free list was of extremest 
importance to everybody, as it would have taken off 
the duties on the commonest necessities of life—namely, 
meats, grains, cereals, flour, and salt. It does not 
require a great deal of scientific research to know 
that it is wrong to tax such simple foods as these. 

Of all the food trusts the meat trust is the meanest 
and the most conscienceless of the lot. For a while 
the price of meat was down considerably; but ever 
since last spring it has been going up again and is 
now mounting the danger mark. With present prices 
of meats, flour, sugar, potatoes, ete., it.is a serious 
problem to know how to make ends meet. The wages 
of the average man are not sufficient to meet the 
constantly increasing prices of food-staffs. 

It is said we are not producing enough of the 
necessities of life to go around; yet every year we are 
exporting over a hundred million dollars in ‘pork 
and beef products alone. Of wheat and wheat flour 
we export over ninety million dollars’ worth. Why is 
that, if we are so short of. these commodities our- 
selves 

It is also said that it costs more to-day to feed 
live stock than it did some years back. That may all 
be true: but it does not cost that much more as to 
warrant present extortionate prices. It has been 
figured out that to feed hogs for the market takes 
about two and a half cents’ worth of corn and fresh 
yvreen fodder for every pound of increase in weight. 
Hogs are selling at present at over eight dollars per 
hundred weight, and pork chops are selling at twenty 
cents per pound, and bacon at twenty-three. Who is 
it that gets the biggest slice of this big difference? 

am, sir, 
CHARLES F. SUNDELL. 


ALASKA AND MEXICO 
New York, August 16, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin.—Does it appear to you that there is any 
parallel between your two editorials in the August 5th 
issue—Opening up Alaska, and Diaz’s Accomplishments 
in Mexico. Think it over a bit. The writer has never 
been in either place, but it seems to me that Alaska 
is being opened up as fast as any people can develop 
a country of its size. I am, sir, 

Tuomas B. KNIGHT. 


A Voice from the Past: By Rudyard 
Pipling 


Now comes R. Pipling’s gentle voice, 
In accents meek and phrases choice, 
From old Burwash— 

On-the-Kibosh : 
“ Beware, Kanucks, the flimsy flam 


/ Set for, you by your Uncle Sam! 


A pitfall deep, a deadly snare, 

Besets your footsteps over there! 

His plan of Reciprocitee 

Would separate you all from ME, 
QO Canadee, 

And in the eyes of Canader 

Would make ME seem a foreigner! 


“What! For a mess of Pottage small 
Would you renounce the glories all 
That I have won 
For Englishmun? 
Can you one moment contemplate 
Your chilsome, isolated state 
When ‘neath this Reciprocitee 
They’ve severed you from ME? 
From ME, the modest English Rose, 
Who penned *‘ Our Lady of the Snows °? 
Must I give .o’er my long-kept hush 
To write ‘Our Lady of the Slush’? 


“QO Canadee! O Canadee! 
1 beg you take it straight from ME, 

That Annexation 

Spells Vexation, 

As you'll see 

As I have seen, who years ago 
Tried, as perhaps vou do not know, 
© Pallid Pippin of the Snow,’ 
To work that Reciprocitee 

‘Twixt Uncle Sam and ME! 
For when I had the cuss annexed 
My daily life and ways were vexed, 
Because, O Lady of the Ice, 
Ile never even sought advice! 
The odds, | found, were far too great 
For ME to try to run the State. 

As I do here 

At Burwashmere. 


“1 labored hard, 1 labored well, 

To rouse the Yankee from the spell 
‘Neath which he'd slumbered ever since 
He handed George the Third the quince; 
And 1 who've faced the cannon’s roar, 
And fought the Wigwag and the Boer, 
And never flinched at sight of gore— 

fled who'd never before! 


“ Wherefore. beloved Canadee, 
Take pattern, Sister, after ME, 

And flee : 
And give this plan nefarious 
Of Uncle Sam’s to sever US 

The slip! 

Yours ever, PIP.” 
oF Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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IN THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY 


A SUGGESTION AS TO THE PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE AEROPLANE 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE. 
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Admirable Hilton 


HOW THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION OF ENGLAND DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF BY TRI- 


UMPHING OVER THE GREATEST GATHERING OF 


N the noble army of golfers who 
5 lourish to-day has been reduced to 
a few shaky old stragglers, any one 


Ex of the white-haired veterans may 
¢ take command of the conversation 
any nineteenth green by begin- 

ning like this: “I saw Hilton win 


the championship at Apawamis, in 
nineteen-eleven. | was spryer then 


than I am now, and I saw every .stroke that was’ 
played.” 

From that moment the happy old gaffer may prattle 
as long as he pleases. Mighty champions of the 


By William Inglis 


though there were still many who might have been 


spared; and the long delays due to the crowded field 
were a great handicap in the qualifying round at 
medal play. Nevertheless Harold Horsfall Hilton, 


of the Royal Liverpool Golf Club of Hoylake, England, 
showed the good stuff that was in him by doing a 76 
on the first day and a 74 on the seeond, on a course 
soggy from long and constant rains, upon which plenty 
of strength was needed for shots that were all carry 
and no roll. From the beginning the Englishman im- 
pressed observers as a fine, reliable player whose chief 
distinction was the compactness of his play, if one 
may describe it that way. He was well within him- 


his words with reverence and the keenest zest. For 
it was a mighty struggle, with more heroes in it than 
were on the plains of Troy and more good golf than 
the American sun had ever before looked down upon. 
Moreover the best man won, although at the very last 
moment on the thirty-seventh hole a miracle of pure 
luck turned his sure defeat into certain victory. The 


thrilling events of the week that culminated in the 
nerve-racking finish of last Saturday are still too near 
at hand to allow any historian to write with calm- 
ness of the great event. Two things, however, are 
clear: the winner earned his success fairly and he 
proved himself one of the best of sportsmen—a first- 
class man in every aspect. As foy erreshoff, 
who fought the best battle of his life when he was six 
down and near the finish, he may well exelaim with 
Alan Breck, * Eh, lad. am I no a bonny fighter?” One 
would like to see the champion and_ the runner-up 


cngage in another thirty-six hole match. The issue 
would undoubtedly, remain undecided to the very last. 

The earnegt prayers of the U. S. G. A. had reduced 
the number ‘of starters to one hundred and seventy— 
far below the unwieldy limit of the y year before—al- 
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HAROLD HORSFALL HILTON 
greens, ae yet unbreeched, will gather round and hear self all the time; never tried any pyrotechnic feats, 


but contented himself with what might be called 
ordinary strokes played to perfection. His 150 for 
the thirty-six holes at medal play not only won for 
him the gold medal, but was, considering the stormy 
conditions, about the best qualifying score ever accom- 
plished in this country. It was inevitable that the 
scoring must be low in a field that included the 
holder of the championship, Mr. Fownes, no fewer than 
six ex-champions, Messrs. Macdonald, Douglas, Travis, 
vers, Travers, and Gardner, besides the champion of 
France, the wonderful Chieago boy, “ Chick” Evans. 

The luck of the draw favored Mr. Hilton. For the 
information of non-golfers (if such there be) who may 
read this page, it is to be noted that the thirty-two 
players who made the best scores in the qualifying 
rounds were grouped in sixteen pairs who began to 
eliminate each other by match play from day to day 
until only two should be left to fight it out for the 
championship on Saturday. The names were written 
on slips of paper. which were folded and thrown in 
altogether and drawn in couples at random by a dis- 
interested person. Champion Fownes was drawn 


against Frederick Herreshoff, who eliminated him by 
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PLAYERS EVER SEEN IN AMERICA 


5 up and 4 to play; Walter J. Travis, the only Amer- 
ican that ever won the British Amateur Chatnpion- 
ship, and long reeognized as the Grand Old Man of 
the game, was put out by his former conqueror, Jerome 
D. Travers; and ex Sn Byers was removed by 
C. W. Inslee, of ka Hilton happened to be 
drawn on the easy vide oT the field and he had nothing 
very difficult to do until he met Jerome D. Travers, 
once the most brilliant amateur in the land, but now 
in far from his best form. Indeed, Travers declared 
before the tournament that he was five strokes worse 
than he shonld be and that he even doubted whether 
he could qualify~in sueh fast company. It was also 
a matter of regret that the most dangerous Western 
players were by chanee pitted against each other. The 
Kast was destroying the East in the mean time—all 
of which was helpful to the foreign visitor. 

When Mr. Hilton went against Mr. Travers he still 
played his compact, easy game, and won by three up 
and two to play. What is his game like? Perhaps it 
is easier to describe what it is unlike and so make a 
sort of picture by elimination. Mr. Hilton is not a 
long, slashing player like Travers or Herreshoff; 
neither is he a cold, calm, calculating machine like 
Travis. He is quite human and reasonably cautious, 
never striving for great distance, but always for ex- 
treme precision. It has been said of Harry Vardon 
that the range flags were his only hazards, and the 
same may be said of Mr. Hilton—with very, very few 
exceptions. He is a stocky athlete of some five feet 
seven inches and weighs probably one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds. He is in his early forties, so the 
younger set have no advantage over him in the matter 
of stamina and its resultant buoyancy of play, while 
he has the immense advantage of many years’ ex- 

perience in the fastest sort of company. He has 
played golf since boyhood and his natural aptitude 

tr the game has been increased and confirmed by his 
physical strength, arduous practice, and thorough 
mental balance. Seemingly nothing worries him. He 
has, on the links at least, that poise of the soul for 
which the samurai strive. He is now for the third 
time amateur champion of Great Britain, and has 
been twice open champion—that is, the best player in 
a field made up of the best amateurs and best pro- 
fessional golfers in the world. He was within one 
stroke of winning the open championship for the third 
time. 

Mr. Hilton’s stance is wide; one would be tempted 
to say that he plants his feet too far apart, except 
that the champion can do no wrong. He has a 
tendency to crouch over his shots by bending the 
knees rather more than most of the champions of the 
day. He is neither slow nor fast in his play, but 
walks up to the shot, copa the lie and the dis- 
tance as he advances, and sends the ball away after 
very little preliminary. With the wooden clubs he 
strives for unusual accuracy rather than for great 
distance—half a dozen of our slashing amateurs out- 
drive him in mere length—and it is seldom indeed 
that his drive or brassey shot finds lodgment in the 
rough. His approach shots are models for mankind. 
Ordinarily he prefers the running-up approach, but 
most of the putting-greens at Apawamis are so situ- 
ated that the ball must be pitched up with the 
mashie, and Mr. Hilton accordingly used the mashie 
in this way. His management of these shots was 
magical. 

“Looks as if he never did anything else,” was the 
remark of one of his competitors, and indeed Mr. 
Hilton’s play warranted that comment. Curious it 
was to see that his putting was nothing extraordinary. 
One would have expected that such a precisian through 
the green would shine with greater brilliance in this 
last short test of accuracy. But the expectation was 
not realized. Probably the stickiness of the American 
greens after the protracted drenching had something 
to do with this. Some of the gallery at the champion- 
ship remarked that Mr. Hilton, as well as George 
Duncan, the eminent Scottish professional, noW visit- 
ing this country, found the putting-greens the most 
trying part of our courses. This is not to say, of 
course, that Mr. Hilton putted badly—merely that his 
putts were not so wonderful as his other strokes. 

When Messrs. Hilton and Herreshoff came out on 
Saturday morning, September 16th, for the final round 
of thirty-six holes which should decide the champion- 
ship, publie opinion had crystallized into the belief 
that Hilton would win. Wise men, expressing their 
opinions in mathematical form, said it was two to one 
on Hilton. Many visitors stayed away, thinking the 
match would be rather perfunctory. This judgment 
was confirmed when Mr. Hilton finished four up in the 
morning round, and when they resumed play soon in- 
creased his advantage to six up. He was six up with 
only thirteen to play when Herreshoff began a series 
of wins that will make his name famous for ages 
among golfers. Stroke by stroke he crept up from 
defeat until on the thirty-fourth green he squared the 
match. It was magnificent. They halved the next two, 
and Herreshoff drove a long, beautiful ball from the 
first tee. Hilton's drive was far behind it. Hilton 
sliced his jigger shot for the green so“that it fell on 
a stone vile. far to the right. Had it met the usual 
fate, the ball would have been lost or well-nigh un- 

layable. But the ball chanced to come down on the ~ 
eft side of a stone, from which it caromed beautifull 
to the putting-green. Herreshoff topped his approac 
and needed hres to reach the green. He could not 
make up the lost stroke; so that after all the skill and 
courage and stamina shown during the week it was 
a bit of luck that finally decided the championship. 
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‘ar in England 


NOT FOR EIGHTY YEARS HAS ENGLAND WITNESSED SUCH SCENES AS WERE EXHIBITED DURING THE LAST MONTH, 
WHEN LABOR CEASED, TRAFFIC WAS DISORGANIZED, STARVATION MENACED THE COUNTRY, AND TROOPS WERE MOBILIZED 


TO PUT DOWN A SPONTANEOUS UPRISING OF THE UNDER CLASSES. 


IN THIS ARTICLE MR. SYDNEY BROOKS PRESENTS AN 


ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES THAT UNDERLAY THIS ASTONISHING AND ENTIRELY UNLOOKED-FOR EMEUTE OF THE WORKERS 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


BRITAIN is beginning to 
She has 


f breathe freely once more. 
looked for a “moment into the abyss 
Fes WAR of anarchy: she has all but fallen 
ine | pe to it. Now that the danger seems 
eA\ De for the time being to have passed, 


\ 
now that the life of the nation is 
slowly resuming its normal ways, 
there is everywhere apparent a sense 
of prodigious reliet. It may be a little premature. 
Nearly a week has passed by since the threatened and 
partially realized strike of all the railwaymen in 
Great Britain was averted by -the deft) interposition 
of the government. Yet 1 have only to take up this 
mornings papers to see that all is still far from being 
well, From many and widely separated parts of the 
kingdom come reports of rioting and unrest, of re- 
newed strikes, of difficulties in carrying out the terms 
of peace: Liverpool remains in a state of semi-siege 
and dare not yet relax a single one of its military 
precautions: in’ Manchester trade is at a standstill; 
the dispute on the London docks is still only partially 
settled: @ district of Wales is coavulsed by an Anti- 
Semitic outbreak of a kind unknown in British history 
for centuries: and one great railroad system between 


London and the North os still) almost completely 
paralyzed, 
But while there is thus plenty of ground = for 


anxiety, and while, even at the best, some months will 
probably be needed before the industrial earthquake 
we have recently witnessed has wholly subsided, the 
feeling is that the main danger-points have been sue- 
cessfully passed. The upheaval while it -lasted was 
sulliciently serious. It will be long before the British 
people, with all their remarkable gift for forgetting. 
cease to remenber the second and third weeks of 
August. 1911. They were made to feel something of 
tie effects of a war in whieh the British fleet had been 
worsted. They saw the metropolis brought within 
measurable distance of starvation, thousands upon 
thousands of tons of food rotting on the docks, and as 
unattainable as though they were on another continent. 
the prices of all kinds of provisions doubled and even 
trebled in a week, the means of getting about the city 
suddenly diminished by one-third. owing to the shortage 
of petrol, goods piling up in the station vards without 
a chance of delivery, bullion conveved from the Bank 
of England in taxis and private motor-cars to evade 
the detection of the strikers: perishable food. urgently 
necded, convoved from the depots to the markets under 
armed and mounted police and military escort: news- 
papers driven down to their last day’s supply of paper 
and at their wits’ end how to effect delivery, the East 
End a daily and nightly scene of battles between 
strikers and police, a quarter of a million” people 
thrown out of work, the whole transport service of the 
city violently abolished. soldiers oceupying the rail- 
Way stations, special constables enrolled by the thon- 


sand, and all London in imminent peril of being cut off 


communication with the outer world. 
port of Liverpool paralyzed. a 
single consignment of 


trom railroad 
‘They saw the great 
fortnight pass by without a 
goods leaving the docks or depots, except under a 
powerful convoy, the transatlantic steamers  com- 
pelled to cancel their sailings. and all the strikers and 
hooligans in the city in frequent and bloody collision 
with the police and soldiery. They saw similar scenes 
enacted in’ Manchester. Neweastle. Sheffield. Bristol, 
Hull, Swansea. and a dozen other ports and manufac- 
turing centers. They saw finally an attempt to bring 
to a total stoppage the entire railroad system of the 
country, an attempt that failed in its main objeet— 
iwo-thirds of the railway emplovees remained faith- 


An armored motor-wagon and troops accompanying prison vans along Scotland Road, Liverpool 


ful to the companies throughout—but that disorganized 
traffic everywhere, paralyzed it certain alistricts, 
threatened the end of all industrial activity,’and was 
uccomipanied by not a few sinister acts of sabotage ani 
destruction. It seemed for a while as though all 
labor had broken locse and was combining in an as- 
sault upon the very framework of society, as though 
some sudden madness of violence and pillage had de- 
scended upon the masses, as though all social obliga- 
tions were being thrown to the winds. 

It is impossible to go seriatim into the grievances 
put forward by so many different grades and classes 
of workers in so many different trades all over the 
country. To attempt to do so would only end in con- 
fusion. <All I ean hope to achieve is to bring out the 
principal features of an industrial upheaval unprece- 
dented in British history. First of all it may, I 
think, be said with some assurance that what was 
at the bottom of the whole turmoil was a money ques- 
tion and not a political or a class question. Here and 
there it was complicated by a demand for the recogni- 
tion of this or that trades union, but, speaking gener- 
ally. one may say that through all the many divisions 
of the transportation business the main point at issue 
was one of hours and wages. The stevedores, the 
lightermen. the coalporters, the carmen, the goods 


porters, the dockers, the various grades of railwaymen, 
wll asked for improved conditions of labor in time 
or cash or both. The cabled reports of American com- 
ment on the strikes indicate that in American dpinion 
the British working classes are, generally speaking, 
underpaid, and that the demand for higher wages 
was therefore justified. So far as the dockers and 
their allied groups are concerned I shall say that 
American opinion was right; but I am more doubtful 
in regard to the railwaymen, and would urge that to 
take “averages ” of salaries in a service where some- 
thing like a third of the employees are boys is a 
highly fallacious proceeding, especially when no ac- 
count, or insufficient account, is taken of the perma- 
nence of railway employment, the provision of free 
cloths and uniforms, the special superannuation, pen- 
sion, insurance, benevolent. educational. and accident 
funds, the free passes at holiday time, and the facili- 
,ties thrown open to the employees for acquiring 
cottages and allotments at prices that hardly return 
two per cent. to the companies. In Great Britain, as 
in the United States, to enter the service of a railroad 
is to capture one of the prizes of the labor market, and 
no company ever has the slightest difficulty in filling 
all its vacancies. Indeed, while the demand for higher 
wages undoubtedly operated with many sections of 
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“ Bobbies” pratecting truckmen from a London mob 
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railwaymen, what caused the attempt at a general 
strike was rather resentment over the. dilatory work- 
ings of the Conciliation Boards set up by Mr. Lloyd 
George in 1907 to settle all internal disputes, coupled 
with the determination of the trades unions to secure 
recognition. ‘There were of course many other con- 
tributing influences. of a more general description. 
Labor in England as elsewhere, growing yearly more 
mechanical, grows yearly more bored. Of late vears, 
too, it has been worked upon by the golden promises 
held out by the government of a new social era. It 
was never more conscious than now of the inequali- 
ties in the distribution of wealth and opportunity and 
it has begun to see that many of the measures adopted 
by the Legislature for the special benefit of the work- 
ing classes carry with them considerable disadvantages. 
It is right, for instance, that employers should com- 
pensate their workmen for accidents and injuries; but 
when the result is legalizing the principle of compen- 
sation is to make it difficult for a middle-aged work- 
man either to keep or find a job, can it be said that 
labor as a whole is greatly benefitted? Another and 
more immediate cause of the strike was undoubtedly 
the excessive heat. Nothing like it has been known in 
England for a generation or more. We have all been 
wilted, irritable, inclined to be lazy, still more inclined 
to magnify our grievances and complain of our lot; 
and I. have a good deal of sympathy with any one 
doing manual work under an almost tropical sun, 
living in a festering, sweltering slum, who feels the 
temptation to lay off for a while and vary the routine 
of life by cracking a policeman’s skull. It is quite 
probable that if we had had a normally cool and rainy 
August the discontent would either not have come to 
a head or would have taken a far milder form. 

A very prominent feature of the crisis has been the 
testimony it has borne to the increasing solidarity and 
interdependence of labor. A strike formerly, and, as a 
rule, was confined to a single section of a single indus- 
try and was directed against a single employer. The 
other sections in the same industry, or the same sec- 
tions working for other employers, were neither 
dragged into the struggle nor felt any call to partici- 
pate in it. If the stevedores struck against one of 
the dock companies, other stevedores in the service of 
other and possibly neighboring dock companies might 
still remain at work without incurring reproach or 
running the risk of being violently intimidated; and 
because the stevedores struck that was no reason why 
the lightermen and carmen should follow suit. <A 
strike used thus to be a strictly localized affair. 
Trouble on one railroad did not necessarily imply 
trouble on al! railroads. The porters, again, might 
strike while the signal-men and engine-drivers would 
remain faithful. But we have learned once and for all 
from the recent convulsions that those easy, haphazard 
methods are obsolete. Labor nowadays is far better 
organized and far more alive to the value of unity and 
cohesion. The result is that we have seen men, with 
admittedly no grievances at all, leaving their work and 
throwing down their tools in order to show their sym- 
pathy with their fellow-laborers who had struck for 
some definite cause. We have seen a strike not of 
sections or groups but of whole industries. We have 
seen the principle enforced that no one section or group 
could return to work until all sections and groups had 
been satisfied. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween dockers and railway men. But both are engaged 
in the business of transportation. and at Bristol the 
phenomenon was witnessed of dockers, whose demands 
had been complied with, refusing to go back to work 
because a small minority of them could not work 
while the railway men were out on strike. In the 
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same way the troubles at the London docks have been 
greatly prolonged because all sections, or almost all, 
hung ‘together and would not resume work so long 
as any section remained unappeased. In the same way, 
again, the men employed by different railroad com- 
panies have struck not because they had any grievance 
of their own, but because men employed in other 
capacities and by other railroads had struck. This is 
a very significant development. It means that a 
strike against particular employers quickly turns into 
a strike against the community at large. 

Another feature of the disorders was the extent to 
which picketing was carried on by the strikers with a 
view both to coercing the faithful to come out and to 
preventing the employment of “stab” or “ blackleg” 


“ Frog-marching”’ an arrested rioter 


labor. “ Peaceful” picketing is permitted by British 
law. That is to say, a striker may “ peacefully” per- 
suade a non-striker to leave work. But in practice 
it was found all over the country that this legal per- 
mission resulted in the grossest and most violent in- 
timidation and was, indeed, one of the main causes of 
the turmoil in the streets and of the continuance of 
the strikes. The question is one of infinite difficulty 
wherever industrialism exists. On the one hand, a 
man who desires, and is willing to take, a vacant post 
ought, it is said, to be free to do so, and all the power 
of the state should be exercised to prevent his liberty 
of choice and action from being taken away. On the 
other hand a man who steps into a job vacated by a 
laborer on strike is committing, from the standpoint 
of the working classes, the crime of crimes. Between 
these two attitudes, when it comes to a struggle, there 
is little room for compromise. It depends en the force 
each can command which side wins. This brings me 
to the part played by the government throughout the 


It was eminently firm and eminently 
Hardly one of the innumerable disputes 
that broke out was composed without the intervention 
of the experienced and universally trusted officials of 


whole trouble. 
pacifying. 


the Board of “Trade. They worked untiringly and 
with wonderful suceess, and the advantage accruing 
to the nation from the possession of a corps of gentle- 
men who are acquainted with the technical details of 
nearly all industries and who are past masters in the 
art of ingeminating peace between workmen and em- 
ployers was never more magnificently demonstrated. 
At the same time the government did not rely on 
negotiations alone. It took a decided stand on the 
necessity of keeping the railroads of the country work- 
ing to insure the conveyance of the mails and food 
supplies. It backed up the police when their conduet 
was attacked in the House and the Press. Above all, 
it called out the military. One had almost begun to 
fear that the more robust virtues had been swallowed 
up in the flabby, vote-hunting sentimentation that is 
swamping British public life. But the government, 
radical though it be, showed that face to face with a 
crisis it knew how to meet it. From first to last it | 
used not less than fifty thousand soldiers in repressing 
riots and guarding the railways, and if the necessity 
had arisen it would have used four times as many. 

There are two other points worth dwelling on. The 
first is that the Labor Members of Parliament were 
as much surprised as the rest of the publie by the 
extent and violence of the industrial unrest. They 
did not originate the agitation nor could they eontrol 
it. So far as it was the work of any one person, 
two Labor leaders who have always been bitterly 
opposed to the action of the Labor M. P.’s and to the 
whole policy of labor representation in~ Parliament, 
and who believe that for the working classes there is 
only one really effective weapon—the universal strike 
—were responsible for it. This may mean, though I 
do not think it will. that the same sort of derision 
which already exists in France, will declare itself in 
England, and that labor will be split up between those 
who favor Parliamentary agitation and those who 
favor “direct action.” The “ Direct Actionists,” as 
they call themselves, have at any rate given a startling 
display of their power, and in doing so they have 
shown incidentally that the majority of the Labor 
M. P.’s are entirely out of touch with the special 
section of the population they profess to represent. 
The second point which the disorders have strikingly 
emphasized is that “collective bargaining” which 
used to be considered the strongest point in trade- 
unionism is now fast becoming impossible, because the 
rank and file of trade-unionists refuse to follow their 
leaders or to be bound by any agreements entered into 
in their name. It was one of the express conditions 
of the railroad settlement of 1907 that there should be 
no strike until 1914. Nevertheless there has been a 
strike. Similarly when the terms on which the trade- 
union leaders and the railroad directors had patched 
up a truce-a few days ago were made known, they 
were repudiated by the men in one railroad center 
after another. The same thing happened in the case 
of the various interests affected by the trouble at the 
docks. The phenomenon of strikes taking place 
against the advice of trade-union leaders, of men re- 
jecting the terms of peace concluded on their behalf 
by their own executive, and of lawlessness, inex- 
perience, and in discipline triumphing in the councils 
of trade-unionism over responsibility and common 
sense, is perhaps the most sinister development laid 
bare by the recent disorders. Unless it is checked it 
must infallibly bring trade-unionism clattering to the 
ground. 


a TWO LAND LEVIATHANS IN EQUAL CONFLICT 


MANY PERSONS WERE KILLED AND INJURED IN A HEAD-ON COLLISION BETWEEN 


A FREIGUT TRAIN AND A TRAIN-LOAD OF 


COLORED EXCURSIONISTS, WHICH TOOK 


PLACE AT HAMLET, NORTH CAROLINA, RECENTLY. THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE APPEARANCE OF THE ENGINES AFTER THE DISASTER 
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allenge the Churc 


TO MAKE THE CHURCH THE MOST VITAL OF ALL FACTORS IN EACH COMMUNITY IS THE TASK TO 
WHICH THE MEN AND RELIGION FORWARD MOVEMENT IS ADDRESSING ITSELF IN A NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN 


PUZR UAT America needs,” said a much- 
SNE quoted editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal—“ what America 
needs more than railroad extension 
and Western irrigation and a low 
tariff and a bigger wheat crop and 
a merchant marine and a new navy, 
is a revival of piety, the kind mother 
and father used to have—piety that 
it good business to stop for daily family 
prayers before breakfast, right in the middle of the 
harvest; that quit work a half-hour earlier Thursday 
night so as to get the chores done and go to prayer- 
meeting.” The significant thing about that utterance 
is its definition of piety. It’s at definitions we stick. 
All men agree that “ righteousness exalteth a nation,” 
but they differ forthwith when the business of de- 
fining “ righteousness ” is undertaken. All men unite 
to praise goodness and honesty and fair play, but there 
is discord immediately that “piety” becomes the 
theme, -—particularly the piety which expresses itself in 
the forms of religion. 

Certainly in most quarters very little store is set by 
the prayer-meeting, and family prayers are almost 
universally neglected. Some of our “best people” are 
careless even of Sunday chureh-going. This is in 
marked contrast to what obtained not so very long 
ago in this country. Everybody who made any preten- 
sions at living a good life went to church. Only the 
scoffer and the very black sheep were missing from 
“divine service.” To be a_ habitual non-churchgoer 
was enough to invite suspicion or at best grave dis- 
approval. But to-day the number of non-churchgoers 
is rapidly inereasing. 

This does not mean that the modern man is less 
religious than his fathers. External tests of this sort 
are all the while being applied, and present-day re- 
ligion is pronounced to be in a very bad state of 
health. So many ,persons in church in a given com- 
munity on a given day, so much religion! Church 


counted 


uttendance has been the thermometer used. It is 
argued that religion is in deeay and this conclusion 


has been arrived at by the method of counting heads. 

A poll of chureh attendance means something, to be 
sure. It means either that people are beeoming, less 
religious or that the church is no longer looked to as 
the main means of fostering and expressing religion. 
Kither our modern life is an environment unsuited 
to the chureh or the church is ill adapted to its en- 
vironment. Which? 

If one looks below the surface he will find that re- 
ligion is more wide-spread and real and inclusive than 


ever. Back of all this social feeling with which 
modern life glows is the religious impulse. The most 


striking fact of our social consciousness is our stricter 
interpretation of the duty of man toward man. As 
evidence of this sense of duty is the immense pains 
we undergo for popular education, spending in this 
country nearly half a billion dollars a year and em- 
ploving half a million school-teachers. This does not 
include the money spent by the well-to-do for the edie 
cation of thetr own children in colleges and boarding- 
schools; it is the budget raised mostly in direct taxes 
fer publie schools, for the children of the immigrant 
aud the toiler. As John Morley said, “ Education is a 
national industry in America.” Special care is given 
to defective children and to the handicapped. Our 
scientific men are working to preserve the public 
health, to eliminate contagion, to abolish poverty and 
crime, and to make life more bearable for the insane 
and the epileptic. Also in evidence is the new demand 
for political honor and the new ethics springing up in 
business. Now all this modern activity for the service 
of the weak and .the survival of the unfit is truly 
religious, certainly if we take Jesus as the measure 
of what a religious life means. 

But while religion grows the church declines. It is 
2 singular situation, so singular that some have argued 
from a waning church to a waning religion. Many 
men are realky seeking the best things who are passing 
by the ehureh. In the minds of many there is a 
weakened sense of the need and worth of the church 
as an institution. What are the reasons for this? 

One is the very breadth and sweep of the religion 
taught in the church during the last decade. We have 
broken down the old fictitious wall between the secular 
and sacred. We have preached that all good work is 
sucred, that a man may be called of God to business 
as to preaching, and that the business man may serve 
God as acceptably as the priest. We have expanded 
the meaning of religious work. and said that the 
chureh is only the place for worship and instruction 
and inspiration, while the city is the field for real 
religious service. This is true, of course, but for per- 
sons who do not think very deeply this has had a 
tendency to lessen the importance of the church. 

Another reason is that the church has not been 
adapted to its present environment. The city church 
is run with an elaborate country-church programme. 
Most churehes have inherited their programme and 
not adapted it to. meet the peculiar needs of their par- 
ticular community. The same programme is followed 
to-day that was in use a half-century ago. This is 
true both of the activities and of the methods of 
parish propaganda. 

Again. the church as an institution of religion has 
not been kept abreast of the religious spirit which to- 


day is most. deeply coneerned with social righteous- 
ness and economic justice. The message from the 


pulpit has dealt too exclusively with personal ethics 
and the minor moralities. But this is all being 
changed. The swing of the younger men coming 
from the seminaries to what is known as the “ king- 
dom idea,” which means the application of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus to our present social order, is swift and 
almost alarming. It is so rapid as to rouse fears 
lest in the heat with which the younger ministers are 
attacking social maladjustment they may by immature 
and extreme pronouncements really harm the cause 
which they are burning to help. The ministers of 
to-day are for the most part alive to the social prob- 
lems which confront Christianity, but they have to 
deal with a conservative and sometimes reactionary 
body of churchmen, and so must proceed with caution 
that the progress made may be permanent. It is true 
we have no Christian code at present for the world of 
industry. This region is almost uncharted and men 
are perpetually losing their way. But in a very little 
while the principles of Jesus will be translated in 
economic and industrial terms, and the Christian 
minister will have no uncertain message for this in- 
dustrial age. 

Once more the men of the church are content with 
too small a success. They have not been tackling a 
big enough proposition. They have been content with 
merely holding their ground. There is too little in the 
church to appeal to the heroic and chivalric in young 
men. It does not meet the modern efficiency test. 
This great organization, with its splendid machinery, 
isn’t achieving the results which it is expected to ac- 
complish. But for the world enterprise of missions 
the church would have no plea on which to arouse 
enthusiasm to-day. 

And, finally, the church has lost its hold on many 
because of its denominationalism. This obsession of 
the church has been somewhat lessened, but it must be 
entirely removed before the church can be utterly 
Christian. Christ prayed that we might all be one. 
And the spirit of the age is against sectarianism. It 
doesn’t actually exist any longer in the hearts of men; 
it is only a pretense to-day, a form and not a sub- 
stance. Old-time bigotry and narrowness have passed 
away, and it is stupid to perpetuate the form of de- 
nominationalism. In no other line of activity would 
men maintain two establishments with separate heads 
and office force and advertising bureaus, when one was 
duplicating the work of the other. This is the day of 
combinations. For the sake of economy and efficiency 
—great words to-day-—the churches must get together. 

None of the reasons I have cited are reasons ws 
abandoning the church; they are reasons for bettering 
it. The church is by some condemned and set aside 
as if it were an agent who had failed’ to do his duty; 
it is only an agency, and it is those who have not been 
wise enough to use it who must be blamed. The 
church is an agency, a method, a tool, like the school. 
They should be treated alike. If through school or 
church the best results are not being accomplished, it 
must not be abandoned but reorganized, improved, 
adapted to meet the requirements. Here’s a great 
organization that has the field. It is an agency which 
has served humanity valorously and still may. There- 
fore let it receive the thoughtful attention of our 
best men and wisest promoters. The time has come 
for a re-formation of the church along the lines which 
the religious spirit of to-day is pursuing. 

The need of an efficient Christian church rests back 
upon the estimate we put on Christ. If we believe 
that Christ has supreme value for the life of men, 
that He gives us the true conception of God and of 
duty, then it requires no argument to show that the 
church is needed to incorporate and perpetuate the 
memory and message of this supreme Master of the 
spirit. A great personality needs an organization 
to make itself effective among men. A political leader 
organizes a party to carry into effect his ideals and 
policies. Truth has to be incorporated and sentiment 
to be*organized in order that great and permanent re- 
sults may be accomplished. 

There must be an organization to promote what is 
worthy of genera) acceptance. We have colleges and 
schools to promote education, courts to promote 
justice, art galleries to promote art, concerts and con- 
servatories to promote music, beautiful municipal 
buildings and parks to promote civic taste and pride, 
political parties and campaigns to promote principles 
of government, and we must have a Christian church 
to promote the cause of morality and Christian 
religion. The man who says, “I believe in Christ, I 
believe that His principles applied to our social prob- 
lems would solve them, but I don’t see amy need for 
the church,” is self-contradictory or is ignorant of the 
laws of human society. 

In Eastern cities we do not recognize the part 
played by the church in keeping men honest and clean 
and kind, because its presence and power have been s0 
constant. like gravitation. It was the first institution 
to be planted, and its influence has always been exerting 
itself. But in the new towns of the West, vice and 
lust and crime have been rampant until some devoted 
Christian layman or minister gathered a few true men 
together and organized against the forces of evil and 
planted a church. The city of America that has at- 
tracted most attention in the last years for its po- 
litical corruption and lawlessness is San Francisco, 
and it ranks lowest among our large cities in respect 
of churches. When the earthquake shook down San 
Francisco it was as the destruction of another Pom- 
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peii. And what is the explanation of this paganism 
on our coast? .San Francisco is practically non- 
churechgoing. In its large population there are only 
about 16,000 Protestant church members. 

Even in New England we have decadent villages and 
degenerate country settlements, and the explanation 
of their moral breakdown is the neglected church. In 
the spring of 1904 a New York newspaper made an 
exhaustive study of the condition of morals in a cer- 
tain New England State. It had been alleged that the 
State was politically corrupt and that its votes were 
regularly bought and sold at every election. On May 
7th it published this conclusion: The worst towns 
(some of them with a few hundred inhabitants) where 
bribery was most persistent, where illegal liquor-sell- 
ing was most rampant, where immorality was most 
flagrant, were those towns in which no Christian 
service was regularly held. 

Many have eliminated the idea of worship alto- 
gether and ingenuously admit it. A letter was recently 
addressed to a selected number of persons asking thie 
question, “Why is the modern man so loath to form 
churech-going habits?” In the forty-five letters re- 
ceived in reply the idea of worship was referred to 
but once, and then to say that it had but very little 
influence in deciding the matter. One man naively 
said, “ I go to church, to concert, to lecture, to drama, 
to increase my stock of knowledge or confirm what I 
have accumulated.” And a splendid fellow said to 
me the other day, meaning to be fair, that he wanted 
the minister to be at least intellectually his equal, 
and if possible his superior, or he wouldn’t go to 
hear him. 

We expect better of an educated man than for him 
to go to church to be instructed, save in the things 
which make for right living. The chureh is not to 
educate the mind, but the heart and the will. The 
minister may not be intellectually the equal of every 
person in the congregation, but he may be superior 
in the moral sense. He may be less learned than one 
or two of his hearers but a man of larger faith, 
simpler heart, and greater unselfishness than they all. 
A message from such a man may not add to one’s stock 
of knowledge, but for the devout listener may set 
trains of thought in motion which will deepen and 
strengthen the life. 

The challenge of the church is the same as the chal- 
lenge of steam and electricity and gravitation: Use 
me! It is a great power waiting to be developed. It 
is an immense organization that needs only to be 
harnessed to its task. It is a mighty institution that 
needs “promoting.” It is a vast army that halts 
only for a plan of battle. And it challenges its lay- 
men to adapt it to the need of the world of to-day and 
bring it to its highest efliciency. The clergy have tried 
it alone long enough. They are few among so many, 
and they are only such men as all the others. Now 
the challenge is to the laymen. The men who have 
successfully organized and promoted other institutions 
must bring their special genius to bear upon this in- 
stitution. You cannot rally an army without a plan 
of battle, but with a campaign that promises results, 
and a re-adapted message, and a battle-cry that rings 
true, there will be a movement in the church of to-day 
which in enthusiasm and devotion will match the 
Crusades. 

There is every ground for optimism. Men believe 
as strongly as ever in the idea of the church. They 
believe absolutely in the moral leadership of Christ. 
Materialism of the crasser sort is a spent force in 
America. Social responsibility is the truly great force 
of to-day. The really vital religious questions are 
those raised by the social order, and the great ma- 
jority in the churches are awake to that fact. The 
religious spirit always journeys in advance of the 
religious institution, but the organization only waits 
until the spirit is sure of its task. When the religious 
spirit has found itself the church will not be far behind. 

To promote the church, to make it an effective imple- 
ment for the doing of its work, and particularly to 
find an up-to-date method of propaganda by means of 
which the Christian message may be delivered to those 
who are now outside the direct influence of the church 
—this is a task in which every one who loves righteous- 
ness should be.interested. For the basis on which poli- 
tics is to be reformed and business socialized is public 
morality, and the church is responsible for the morals 
of the people. 

To this task the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment, which has been inaugurated in New York, is 
addressed. It is a tremendous task, but to it men of 
intelligence and statesmanship and good-will have de- 
voted themselves. A continent-wide campaign will be 
carried on from September, 1911, to May, 1912, and 
it is believed that the result will be to make the 
church once more the dominant factor in the life of the 
community. 

We are rapidly coming into agreement that the re- 
ligious task of to-day is the task of economic justice 
and social equity. This is true of those within and 
without the church. Some of those who have profited 
most by the maladjustment are now open-eyed as to 
the moral issues involved. All the forces and move- 
ments making for social righteousness are leading irre- 


‘sistibly to the way of Jesus, which is the way of 


brotherhood. And the center about which all may 
unite and through which all may operate is the church, 
against which the gates of death cannot prevail so long 
as it is the organized spirit of Christ. 
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The School Republic 


By Charles Johnston 


DRAWINGS BY EMLEN McCONNELL 


SSITIZEN  Leskowitch! Come and 
answer to the charge against you!” 
said Mayor Wagner of the School 
acs City of Class-room Seven of the 
Y Boys’ Department. The mayor was 
wat a red-headed boy of fifteen, with 
aa blue eyes and a serious face, and 
there was a\gilt badge on tlre lapel 
of his coat. 

Citizen Leskowitch was a dark-faced youngster of 
Southern Slav forbears, and a full head taller than 
the mayor. He came slouching reluctantly from his 
desk and stood before the mayor, who was also stand- 
ing, with broad-shouldered little Sheriff Brady at his 
right hand. 

“Citizen Leskowitch!” went on the mayor, in his 
earnest voice, reading from a yellow mimeographed 
slip of paper in his left hand: “ You are charged by 
Citizen Jacobs with kickin’ up a... with fightin’ 
in the -corridor, and hittin’ Citizen Jacobs in the 
neck!” 

At the suggestion of Citizen Jacobs “ getting, it 
in the neck,” a titter began to spread from desk~ to 
desk in the well-filled class-room; it was instantly 
and severely suppressed by little Sheriff Brady, who 
said, as if he meaut to be listened to: 

“Soilence in de Court!” 

What Sheriff Brady says, goes, in the School City 
of Class-room Seven of the Boys’ Department. 

“ Citizen Leskowitch, are you guilty or not guilty?” 
earnestly queried the boy mayor. 

Citizen Leskowitch ran his fingers through the 
Slavonic shock of hair that hung over his eyes, rubbed 
his nose uneasily, fidgetted from one foot to the other, 
looked at the body of his fellow-citizens seated each 
at his small desk, as if seeking inspiration or can- 
vassing public opinion, and finally said, 

“Aw! Not guilty!” 

Mayor Wagner’s lips tightened and Sheriff Brady 
frowned. 

“ Citizen Jacobs!” said the mayor, to a small, lean 


Citizen Leskowitch had added to his 
offense by hitting Citizen Jacobs 


_ elass-room are decided 


boy with keen eyes, who was standing before him, 
“have you your witnesses here?” 


near the defendant, 

Citizen Jacobs had. 
Dunne and Citizen Rabinowitch, 
that, on the preceding Wednesday, 


Said witnesses were Citizen 
who duly deposed 


recess, Citizen Leskowitch, 


der. And, when Citizen Jacobs remonstrated, saying, 
“ Look out, you! Vy don’t you look vere you’re goin’ 
to?” Citizen Leskowitch, instead of making reparation, 
or giving a soft answer, had rejoined: 

“Aw! gid out of de way, you!” and had added to 
his offence by hitting Citizen Jacobs with his fist, 
precisely at the juncture of the head and body of 
Citizen Jacobs, to wit, in the neck. Citizen Lesko- 
witch had then laughed rudely, and departed down 
the corridor, running. 

Citizen Leskowitch, though pleading “ Not euilty,” 
could produce no witnesses, and made no effective de- 
fence, not even attempting an alibi. 

Red-headed Mayor Wagner then turned his blue 
eyes to the class, every member of which had followed 
all these details with keen interest and attghtion: 

“ Fellow citizens!” said the mayor, his Woice heavy 
with the importance of his high office, “you have 
heard the evidence in this case. What is your 
pleasure ?” 

“T move,” said a_ broad-faced little Dutchman, 
Krahmer by name, with brown hair standing up like 
a bottle brush all over his round poll, “I move that 
Citizen Leskowitch is sentenced to a week on the 
Cleanin’ Brigade!” and he sat down, and wiped his 
nose. 

“T second de motion!” said another youthful citi- 
zen, whose people came from Kerry, rising in his 
seat. 

“Tt has been moved and seconded,” Mayor Wagner 
laid down the law in a serious voice, “that Citizen 
Leskowitch is sentenced to a week on the Cleanin’ 
Brigade, for hittin’ Citizen Jacobs in the—the cor- 
ridor—.” There was a slight titter, for the citizens 
had expected to hear him say, “in the neck.” Said 
titter was instantly suppressed by Sheriff Brady, who 
sternly said, 

‘Soilence in de court!” 

The mayor completed his announcement without 
further interruption, and the disciplining of Citizen 
Leskowitch of the School City of Class-room Seven 
was carried unanimously. Citizen Leskowitch 
slouched back to his desk abashed, realizing that the 
unanimous voice of the City had gone against him, and 
that he stood condemned; that for the course of a 
week he must see to it that no pieces of paper or 
haply crusts or banana peels, littered the floor of 
Class-room Seven or its contiguous corridors, and that 
the eyes of the whole city were upon him in case he 
failed. And all his fellow-citizens realized his offence 
and spurned it by reflex in themselves, so that order 
and discipline were notably strengthened in the School 
City of Class-room Seven. 

Each class-room of the elder boys, that is, of boys 
in the last two years of public-school life, is, in like 
manner, organized as. a school city, with its mayor 
and sheriff and other officers; and all concerns of that 
in full town meeting; that 
is, by every boy in the class. And these cities are 
joined together in a School Republic, with State Offi- 
cers, a Governor, Vice-Governor, State Treasurer, State 
Secretary, and the like; two of each, be it understood 
—one set, composed of boys, for the boys, and another 
set. composed of girls. for the girls. 

There is also a legislature, of two houses; and here 
comes, in the public-school I am thinking of, an 
amusing solution of the whole equal suffrage problem. 
For, of the two houses of the Legislature, the Senate 
is composed wholly of girls, elected, three from each 
class-room—that is, from each school city in the girls’ 
department; while the House of Representatives is 
made up wholly of boys, elected solely by boys, each 
school city choosing three representatives. 
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while Citizen 
Jacobs was peaceably walking down the corridor after 
coming from the opposite 
direction, bumped into Citizen Jacobs with his shoul- 


Let us go to a session of the Senate, where girls, 
the elect of the girls, are conferring upon high mat- 
ters. We enter the Senate Chamber, where, around 
two long tables, used, I believe, for drawing lessons, 
are seated the girls, some forty or fifty in number, 
seriously debating the question. 

“The question before the Senate,” says Senator 
Mary Jones in a demure, quiet voice, an excellent 


“The question before the Sen- 


ate,” says Senator Mary Jones 


thing in women, “the question before the Senate is, 
whether slips of paper should be provided for making 
sanitary drinking cups. Now I,” went on the fair 
young senator, whose hair made a waterfall on her 
shoulders, “am strongly in favor of this. Now we all 
know that science proves that all sorts of diseases 
are distributed by public drinking-cups. And we all 
know that all the citizens want to take a drink of 
water during school hours. Now there’s no reason 
why they should be subjected to all sorts of diseases 
by having to drink from the same cup. So I am in 
favor of this resolution!” and Senator Mary Jones 
sat down, slightly flustered by the effort of oratory. 

To her up rose Senator Elizabeth Kalisch. 

“ Now,” she began, in good senatorial form address- 
ing the presiding officer, Vice-President Kmma James 
of the girls’ side of the Republic, “I am not at all 
in favor of this resolution. I was in the depot two 
days ago, where they have individual drinking cups 
made of white wax paper, and you put a penny in.the 
slot and get one. Now, I noticed that the people 
didn’t use the individual drinking cups, but used the 
publie drinking cups that were standing there; they 
had the penny, but they wouldn’t take the trouble to 
put it in the slot and turn the handle. And I no- 
ticed that, when they did, and were through using 
the individual drinking cup, they generally threw it 
on the floor, and a lot of water in it, too, generally; 
and all that made a mess and disorder on the floor, 
and science teaches that that leads to disease. So | 
am against this resolution!” and the senator sat 
down determinedly in her chair, with a sense of diffi- 
cult duty well done. 

As to the outcome, I must keep that dark. But 
as to the method and practice, there can be no two 
opinions. Beyond any dispute, these boys are getting 
a working knowledge of political institutions, of pure 
democracy in action, which nothing else could give 
them, a practical experience in self-discipline and “the 
strength of public opinion. And we may fervently 
hope that so trained, they will shake themselves free 
from the political apathy and inertness that make men 
the easy, shameful victims of the political boss. 
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RYZE HERE are many events which hap- 
SSS es? pen in the heart of Africa that no 
\ man can explain. You can no more 
my account for things which are the 
merest commonplaces latitude 
YM 6 north, longitude (say) 7 east than 
Ey you can explain the miracle of faith, 
>: a6 OT the wonder of telepathy, as this 
story goes to show. 

Mr. Commissioner Sanders 


In the dead of night 
awoke. 

His little steamer was tied up by a wooding-a 
wooding he had prepared for himself years before by 
lopping down trees and leaving them to rot. 

He was one day’s steam either up or down the river 
from the nearest village, but he was only six hours’ 
march from the Amatombo folk who live in the very 
heart of the forest and employ arrows poisoned by 
tetanus. 

Sanders sat up in bed and listened. 

A night bird chirped monotonously, he heard the 
“eclug clug ” of water under the steamer’s bows and the 
soft rustling of‘leaves as a gentle breeze swayed the 
voung boughs of the trees that overhung the boat. 
Very intently he listened, then reached down for his 
mosquito boots and his socks. 

Hie drew them on, found his flannel coat hanging 
behind the door of his tiny eabin, and opened the door 
softly. Then he waited standing, his head bent. 

In the darkness he grinned unpleasantly, and, thumb- 
ing back the leather strap that secured the flap of the 
holster which hung by his bunk, he slipped out the 
long Colt automatic, and noiselessly pulled back the 
steel envelope. 

He was a careful man, not easily flurried, and his 
every movement was methodical. He was cautious 
enough to push up the little safety catch which _pre- 
vents premature explosion, tidy enough to polish the 
black barrel on the soft sleeve of his coat, and he 


waited a a before he stepped out into the hot 
darkness of ight. 


By and by he heard again the sound which had 
aroused him. It was the faint twitter of a weaver bird. 

Now weaver birds go to sleep at nights like sensible 
people, and they live near villages, liking the society of 
human beings. Certainly they do not advertise their 
presence so brazenly as did this bird, which twittered 
and twittered at intervals. 

Sanders waited patiently. 

Then suddenly from close at hand, from the very 
deck on which he stood, came an answering call. 

Sanders had his little @abin on the bridge of the 
steamer: he walked farther away from it. In the 
corner of the bridge he crouched down, his thumb on 
the satety catch. 

lie felt, rather than saw, a man come from the 
forest; he “knew that there was one on board the 
steamer who met him. 

Then creeping round the deck-house came two men. 
lie could just discern the bulk of them as they moved 
forward till they found the door of the cabin, and 
erept in. He heard a little noise and grinned again, 
though he knew that their sharp spear heads were 
making sad havoe of his bed clothes. 

Then there was a little pause and he saw one come 
out by himself and look around. 

lie turned to speak softly to the man inside. 

Sanders rose noiselessly. 

‘The man in the doorway said “ Kah!” in a gurgling 
voice and went down limply, because Sanders had 
kicked him scientifically in the stomach, which is a 
native’s weak spot. The second man ran out, but fell 
with a crash over the Commissioner’s extended leg, 
and, falling. received the full weight of a heavy pistol 
barrel in the neighborhood of his right ear. 

“ Yoka!” ealled Sanders sharply, and there was a 
patter of feet aft, for your native is a light sleeper. 
“Tie these men up; then get up steam and we will go 
away from here, for it is not a nice place.” 

Sanders was a man who knew the native. he thought, 
like a native, and there were moments when he acted 
not unlike a barbarian. 

Clear of the danger, he tied up to a little island 
in midstream just as the dawn spread grayly, and 
hustled his two prisoners ashore. 

“My men.” said he, “ you cme to kill me in the 
dark hours.” 

“ Lord, that is true.” said one, “TI came to kill, and 
this other nfan, who is my brother. told me when to 
come—yet it might have been another whom he called, 
for 1 am one of many.” 


>. 


Sanders accepted the fact that a chain of cheerful 
assassins awaited his advent, without any visible 
demonstration of annoyance. 

‘Now you will tell me,” he said, “who gave the 
word for the killing, and why I must die.” 

The man he addressed, a tall, straight youth of the 
Amatombo people, wiped the sweat from his forehead 
with his manacled hands. 

“ Lord, though you chop me,” he said, “I will not 
tell you, for I have a great ju-ju and there are certain 
fetishes which would be displeased.” 

Sanders tried the other man with no greater success, 
This other was a laborer he had taken on at a village 
four days’ journey down stream. 

“Lord, if I die for my silence I will say nothing,” 
he said. 

“Very good,” said Sanders, and nodded his head to 
Abiboo. “1 shall stake you out,” he added, “ flat on 
the ground, your legs and your arms outstretched, and 
I will light a little fire on your chest, and by and by 
you will tell me all 1 want to know.” 

Staked out they were, with fluffy little balls of dried 
creeper on each breast, and Sanders took a lighted 
stick from the fire his servants had built. 

The men on the ground watched his every movement, 
They saw him blow the red stick to a flame and ad- 
vance toward them; then one said: 

** Lord, I will speak.” 

“So I thought,” said Sanders, “ and speak truth or 
I will make you uncomfortable.” 

If you ask me whether Sanders would have employed 
his lighted stick I answer truthfully that I think it 
possible; perhaps Sanders knew his men better than I 
know Sanders. 

The two men, released from their unhappy position, 
talked frankly, and Sanders was a busy man taking 
notes in English of a conversation which was mainly 
in Bomongo. 


When his Sanders 


interrogation was completed 


gathered up his notes and had the men taken on board 


the steamer. Two hours later the Zaire was moving 
at its fullest speed in the direction of a village of the 
Akasava which is called in the native tongue Tukalala. 

There was a missionary to Tukalala, a devoted 
young American Methodist who had elected to live 
in the fever belt among heathen men that he might 
bring their hearts to the knowledge of God. 

Sanders had no special regard for missionaries; in- 
deed, he had views on the brotherhood who did him 
no particular credit; but he had an affection for the 
young man who labored so cheerfully with such un- 
promising material, and now he paced the little bridge 
of his steamer impatiently, for it was very necessary 
that he should reach Tukalala before certain things 
happened. 

He came round a bend of the Little River just as 
the sun was going down behind the trees on the western 
bank, and the white beach before the mission station 
showed clearly. 

He motioned with two fingers to the man at the 
wheel, and the little steamer swung almost broadside 
to the swift stream. and headed for the bank, and the 
black water of the river humped up against his port 
bow, as though it were a sluice gate. 

Into the beach he steamed. “ Puck-a-pucka-pucka- 
puck!” sang the stern wheel noisily. 

Where the missionary’s house had stood was a chaos 
of blackened débris, and out of it rose lazy little wisps 
of smoke. 

He found the missionary dressed in white duck, 
greatly soiled, lying face downward; and he found 
some difficulty in raising him, because he was pinned 
to the ground with a broad-bladed elephant spear 
which had been broken off flush with his shoulders. 

Sanders turned him on his back, closed the patient 
eyes, staring, it seemed, hungrily at the darkening sky, 
as though. at the last questioning God’s wisdom. 

The commissioner took a gaudy bandana handker- 
chief from his pocket and laid it on the dead man’s 
face. 


“Dig me a great hole by that copal gum, for this man was a great chief among his people” 
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“ Abiboo,” he said softly to his sergeant, “ dig me a 
great hole by that copal gum, for this man was a 
great chief among his people, and had communion 
with gods.” 

“He was a Christ man,” said Abiboo, sagely, who 
was a devout follower of the prophet, “ and in the Sura 
of Mary it is written: 

“* The sects have fallen to variance about Jesus, but 
woe, because of the assembly of a great day, to those 
who believe not!’ ” 

Abiboo bore the title of Haj because he had been to 
Mecca and knew the Koran better than most Christians 
know the Bible. 

Sanders said nothing. He took a eigar from his 
pocket and lit it, casting his eyes around. 

No building stood. Where the mission station, with 
its trim gardens had been was desolation. He saw 
scraps of cloth in the fading light. These were other 
victims he knew, 

In the mellow light of the moon he buried the mis- 
sionary, saying the Lord’s Prayer over him, and re- 
citing as much of the Burial Service as he could re- 
member. 

Then he went back to the Zaire and set a guard. 

In the morning Sanders turned the nose of the 
Zaire down stream, and at sunset came to the big 
river—he had been sailing a tributary. Where the 
two rivers meet is the city of the Akasava. 

They brought the paramount chief of all the people 
to him, and there was a palaver on the little bridge 
with a lantern placed on the deck and one limp candle 
therein to give light to the assembly. 

“ Chief,” said Sanders, “there is a dead white man 
in your territory, and I will have the hearts of the 
—_ who killed him, or by The Death I will have your 

ead.” 

He said this evenly, without passion, yet he swore 
by Ewa, which means death and is a most tremendous 
oath. The chief, squatting on the deck, fidgetting 
with his hands, shivered. 

“Lord,” he said in a cracked voice, “this is a 
business of which I know nothing; this thing has hap- 
pened in my territory, but so far from my hand that I 
can neither punish nor reward.” 

Sanders was silent save for an unsympathetic sniff. 

“ Also, master,” said the Chief, “if the truth be 
told, this palaver is not of the Akasava alone, for all 
along the big river men are rebellious, obeying a new 
ju-ju more mighty than any other.” 

* I know little of ju-jus,” said Sanders, shortly, 
“only I know that a white man has died and his spirit 
walks abroad and will not rest until I have slain 
men. Whether it be you or another I do not care— 
the palaver is finished.” 

The Chief rose awkwardly, brought up his hand in 
salute, and went shuffling down the sloping plank to 
land. 

As for Sanders, he sat thinking, smoking one cigar 
after another. He sat long into the night. Once he 
called his servant to replace the candle in the lantern 
and bring him a cushion for his head. He sat there 
until the buzzing little village hushed to sleep, until 
there was no sound but the whispering of bats wings, 
as they came and went from the middle island—for 
bats love islands, especially the big vampire bats. 

At two o’clock in the morning he looked at his 
watch, picked up the lantern, and walked aft. 

He picked a way over sleeping men until he came 
to that part of the deck where a Haussa squatted with 
loaded carbine watching the two prisoners. 

He stirred them gently with his foot and they sat up 
blinking at his light. 

“You must tell me some more,” he said; “ how 
came this bad ju-ju to your land?” 

The man he addressed looked up at him. 

“ Lord how comes rain or wind?” he said; “it was a 
sudden thought among the people. There were cer- 
tain rites and certain dances and we chopped a man 
. . « then we all painted our faces with camwood and 
the maidens said * kill.’” 

Sanders could he very patient. 

“JI am as your father and your mother,” he said. 
“] carry you in my arms; when the waters came up 
and destroyed your gardens I came with manioe and 
salt and saved you. When the sickness came I brought 
white men who scraped your arms and put magic in 
your blood. I have made peace, and your wives are 
safe from the M’gombi and the Isisi folk—yet you are 
for killing me?” 

The other nodded. 

“That is true talk, master—but such is the way of 
ju-jus. They are very high things and do not remember.” 

Sanders was worried—this matter was out of his 
reach. “ What said the ju-ju?” 

“Lord, it said very clearly, speaking through the 
mouth of an old man M’fabaka of Begeli—” 

“ M’fabaka of Begeli,” repeated Sanders softly, and 
noted the name for a speedy hanging. 

“This old man saw a vision, and in this vision, 
which he saw with great pain and foaming at the 
mouth, and hot eyeballs, he saw white men slain by 
black men and their houses burnt.” 

“When was this?” 

“When the moon was full” (six days ago, thought 
Sanders), “and he saw a great king with many 
legions marching through the land, making all white 
men fear him.” 

He went on to give, as only a native memory can 
recall, the minutest details of the king’s march: how 
he slew white men and women, and put their house to 
the flames, how his legions went dancing before him. 

“And all this happened at the full of the moon,” 
he finished, “ therefore we, too, went out to slay, and, 
knowing that Your Highness would be coming, as it is 
your custom to give judgment at this season of the 
year, it was thought wise to kill you, as also the 
Christ man.” _ 

He told all this in the matter of fact tone, and 
Sanders knew that he spoke the truth. 

Another man would have been more affected by that 


portion of the narrative which touched him most. 


nearly, but it was the king (“a great man, very large 
about the middle”) and his devastating legions who 
occupied the commissioner’s thoughts. 
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There was truth behind this—he did not doubt that. 
There was a rising somewhere that he had not heard 
of—very quickly he passed in mental review the kings 
of the adjoining territories and of his own lands, 

Bosambo of Monravia, that usurper of the Ochori 
chieftainship, sent him from time to time news of the 
outlying peoples. There was no war, north or south 
or east. 

“I will see this old man M’fabaka of Begeli,” he 
said. 

Begeli is a village that lies on an in-running arm of 
the river, so narrow that it seems like a little river, 
so still that it is apparently a lake. Forests of huge 
trees slope down on either bank, and the trees are 
laced one to the other with great snake-like tendrils, 
and skirted at foot with rank undergrowth. The 
Zaire came cautiously down this stretch of calm 
water, two maxim guns significantly displayed on the 


bridge. 


A. tiny little steamer was this Zaire. She had the 
big blue ensign of England drooping from the flag- 
staff, high above the stern wheel—an ominous sign, for 
when Sanders flew the Commissioner’s flag it meant 
trouble for somebody. 

He stood on the deck coatless, signalling with his 
raised finger to the man at the wheel. 

* Phew!” 

An arrow was shivering in the wooden deckhouse. 


A second’s pause... . 

Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-a-a!” 
donically. 

Sanders watched the havoe through his glasses. 

“ The other canoes,” he said, brietly. . 

“ Ha-ha-ha ... ha-ha-ha ... ha!” 

This gunner was a careful n und fired spasmodi- 
cally, desiring to see the effect of b<hots. 

Sanders saw men fall, saw one canoe sway and over- 
turn, and the black heads of men in the water—he 
rung the steamer ahead. full speed. 

Somebody fired a shot from one of the uninjured 
canoes, The wind of the bullet fanned his face, he 
heard the smack of it as it struck the woodwork 
behind. 

There came another shot and the boy at the wheel 
turned his head with a little grin to Sanders. 

* Lord,” he mumbled in Arabic, “ this was ordained 
from the beginning.” 

Sanders slipped his arm about his shoulder 
lowered him gently to the deck. 

“ All things are with God,” he said; softly. 

“ Blessed be His name...” whispered the dying 
boy. 

Sanders caught the wheel as it spun and beckoned 
another steersman forward. 

The nose of the steamer had turned to the offending 
canoe—this was an unhappy circumstance for the men 


laughed the guns sar- 


and 


The gunner was a careful man and fired spasmodically, desiring to see the effect of hs shots 


He pulled it out and examined its hammered steel 
point carefully—then he threw it overboard. 

“ Bang!” 

A puff of smoke from the veiling foliage—a bullet 
splintered the back of his deck chair. 

He reached down and took up a rifle, noticed the 
drift of the smoke and took careful aim. 

“ Bang!” 

There was no sign to show where the bullet struck 
and the only sound that came back was the echo and 
the shrill swish of it as it lashed its way through the 
green bushes. 

There was no more shooting. 

“ Puck-a-puck, puck-a-puck-puck,” went the stern 
wheel slowly, and the bow of the Zaire clove the calm 
waters and left a fan of foam behind. Before the 
village was in view six war canoes, paddling abreast, 
came out to meet the commissioner. He rang the 
engines to stop, and as the noise of them died down he 
could hear in the still air the beating of drums— 
through his glasses he saw fantastically painted bodies, 
also a head stuck upon a spear. 

There had been a trader named Ogilvie in this part 
of the world, a mild, uncleanly man who sold cloth 
and bought wild rubber. 

“ Five hundred yards,” said Sanders, and Sergeant 
Abiboo, fiddling with the grip of the port maxim, gave 
the cartridge belt a little pull, swung the muzzle 
forward, and looked earnestly along the sights. At 
the same time the Haussa corporal who stood by the 
tripod of the starboard gun sat down on the little 
saddle seat of it with his thumb on the control. 

There came a spurt of smoke from the middle canoe 
. . « the bullet fell short. 

“ Ogilvie, my man,” soliloquised Sanders, “if you 
are alive—which I am sure you are not—you will ex- 
plain to me the presence of these Schneiders.” 

Nearer came the canoes, the paddle plunging 
rhythmetically, a low fierce drone of song accompany- 
ing the movement. 

“Four hundred yards.” said Sanders, and the men 
at the maxims readjusted the sights. 

“ The two middle canoes,” said Sanders, “ fire!” 
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therein, for both guns now covered it, and they rattled 
together, and through the blue haze you saw the canoe 
emptied. 

That was the end of the fight. A warrior in the, 
fifth boat held his spear horizontally above his head in 
token of surrender, and ten minutes later the chief of 
the rebels was on board. 

“ Master,” he said, calmly, as they led him to 
Sander’s presence, “this is a bad palaver—how will 
you deal with me.” 

Sanders looked at him steadily. 

“I will be merciful with you,” he said, “ for as soon 
as we come to the village I shall hang you.” 

“So I thought,” said the chief without moving a 
muscle, “and [ have heard it said that you hang men 
very quickly so that they feel little pain.” 

“ That is my practice,” said Sanders of the River, 
and the Chief nodded his head approvingly. 

“1 would rather it were so,” he said. 

It was to a sorrowful village that he came, for there 
were many women to wail their dead. 

Sanders landed with his Haussas and held a high 
palaver under the trees. 

“ Bring me the old man M’fabaka who sees visions,” 
he said, and they brought him a man so old that he 
had nothing but bones to shape him. 

They carried him to the place of justice and set him 
down before the commissioner. 

“ You are an evil man,” said Sanders, “ and because 
your tongue has lied many men have died; to-day | 
hang your chief upon a tree and with him certain 
others. If you stand before your people and say, 
‘such a story, and such a story was a lie and no other 
thing’ you may live your days, but if you persist in 
your lying, by my God and your god you shall die.” 

It was a long time before the old man spoke, for he 
was very old and very frightened, and the fear of 
death, which is the ghost of some old men, was on 
him. 

“I spoke truth,” he quavered at last. “I spoke of 
what I saw and of what I knew—only that.” 

Sanders waited. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A TERRIBLE REVENGE 


‘A OW.” said the husky musical critic, his eyes 
N glittering with passionate satisfaction as he 
backed the little composer into a corner in the 
‘now I’ve got you. Ye gods, how I haye longed 
for this hour when | should at last get you where | 
wanted you! Ever since vou left this country at the 
close of your last season I have been praying for your 
return, thirsting for this meeting. By Jove! but the 
sight of you does my famished soul good!” 
* Bub-but,” protested the little composer, 


woods, 


his teeth 


chattering like a pair of castanets, “ whuh-what 
have IT dud-done? I dud-don't recall thuth-that I 


ever injured you, sir? In fuf-fact it was yuh-you 
who injured mum-me. Yubh-you sus-said that my sus- 
symphony was stut-tolen bub-bodily -from Bub-beetho- 
ven, and not only thuth-that. Yuh-you went on to 
state bub-baldiy that I wow-wasn’t a pupil of Lul-liszt, 
but a pup- pilferer of Mum-mendelssohn.” 

‘Yes, | did.” said the musical critic, fiercely, and 
| repeat it. You are. I| said it with all the force at 
my command, too. And do you recall what you said 
in return?” 

“ Nun-noo, I dud-don’t think I sus-said anything,” 
quavered the composer. 
vou did.” retorted the critic. “In the pres- 
ence of four friends of mine whose words go with me 


you said that [ was a lar.” 

*Bub-but wait!” protested the little composer, 
pleadingly. “ Yuh-you have ut-utterly misunderstu- 
tood me. I remu-member the incident very well, 
and I dud—did say that you were a lul-lyre, but I 
dud—didn’t mean what you mum-mean. The lul- 
lyre is the mum-most sensitive of mum-musical in- 


struments. It is im-mum-mediately respo-ponsive to 
the slightest mum-musical touch. It was wow-with 
the lul-lyre that Apo-pollo chuch-charmed the earth, 
and Orpheus wow-won the heart of Eurydice—” 


“Oh, gammon-’ retorted the musical critic. “ You 
meant nothing of the sort. You meant L-I-A-R. You 
know you meant L-I-A-R, and I know you meant 


L-1-A-R, and you've got to take the consequences.” 


‘Very well,” said the composer, resignedly. But 
you won't) make a very gug-good ap-pup-pearance 


when I have you hauled into court on a charge of 
assault—a bub-big husky bub-brute like get- 
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ting a lul-littlh chap like me off in a euck-corner, 
and pup-pounding him for making nun-natural 
retort-— 

The eritie laughed ominously. 

“Its going to be worse than that.” he retorted. 
‘I'm not going to strike any Wagnerian chords on 
your face, or use your ribs for a xyvlophonie rendering 
of Debussy—no, sirree!” 

“Yuh-vou aren't guyg-going to 
you?” whined the little composer. 
face going white with terror. 

‘Not on your life.” retorted the critic. 
t» strap vou to a tree-—”" 

‘Yuh-ves?” gasped the little composer, 
state of cellapse. 

‘And then,” whispered the critic, hissing the words 


kuk-kill me, 
shrinking back, 


are 
his 


“I’m going 


almost in 


Phat’s this I 
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BURGLAR (in department store): GEE! 


SHOPPIN’ FER DE MISSUS. 


into his victim’s ear, “and then I am going to play 
your symphony to you on an accordeon! What?” 
But the little composer made no answer. 
He had fainted under fear of the torture. 


C 
FALL FASHIONS IN EDEN 


Eve was ever very clever, 
And her summer gabardine 
Was of color never duller 
Than a brilliant apple green. 


Quite contented, she invented 
Costumes very smart and trig; 
Adam gaily told her daily. 
“You are shining in that rig!” 


Well, the summer was a hummer 
For humidity and heat; 

But the lady in her shady 
Garb looked very cool and sweet. 

Came the autumn, and it brought ‘em 
Shorter days. and chill and cold; 

And the vernal grew hibernal, 
Changed to russet, red, and gold. 


Eve, whose passion was the fashion, 
Made her garments up-to-date; 
Lovely, glowing colors showing 
In her leafy garb ornate. 


But when Adam said, “ Dear Madam, 
Going-away gowns should be quiet 

And these florid hues are horrid,— 
Ked and gold in color riot 


Eve then made her something staider, 
Of dead fig leaves, dull and brown; 

Her new suit, he called a beauty ;— 
Just right for a traveling gown! 


CAROLYN WELLS. 


THE EXCEPTION 


“Goop mornin’, Mrs. Hogan,” said Mrs. O'Flaherty. 
do be hearin’ about your bye Timmy’s 
bein’ discharged 7” 

“ Yiss, Mrs. O'Flaherty,” 


said Mrs, Hogan. “ Ut’s 


I'VE FERGOT WoT I COME FER. THIS IS THE LAST TIME I'LL GO 


thrue. Timmy’s had sivinteen places in six mont’s, 
an’ th’ only toime he wasn’t discharged was whin they 
had him up befoor the coort for disordherly conduct.” 


CRUEL 


“ HAVE you written any poetry lately? 
Dorkins of young Rymer. 

“ Yes,” said Rymer. “I have just penned a sonnet 
on Mrs. De Bute’s sylph-like form.” 

“There's nothing original in that,’ laughed Miss 
Dorkins. “ There’s a terrible lot of padding in most 
of .the literary output of the day.” 


asked Miss 


THE STONE 


OFFENSIVE OFFICERS 
“ Billie Longears is awfully sore on the police—” 
‘Yes. They’ve arrested him four times now, and 
each time they’ve taken him to the pound instead of 
to jail.” 


OVERHEARD IN VENICE 

“ Isn't it romantic, John dear,” said she, as they sat 
in the little Venetian garden, “to sit here and listen 
to these Italian troubadours singing their ballads 
bathed in the moonlight.” 

‘Yes, dear,” replied John with a deep-drawn sigh. 
“ But | sometimes wish they'd bathe in something be- 
sides moonlight, don’t you? It might be less roman- 
tic, but it would be a darn sight more hygienic.” 
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ANTIQUE DEALER: YES, IT IS A VERY OLD AND VALUABLE CHEST. 


CUSTOMER: WuaAt’s ITs HISTORY? 
ANTIQUE DEALER: 
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IT BELONGED TO A MAN WHOSE DESCENDANTS ARE GOING OVER IN THE “ MAYFLOWER ” 
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To Train Our Craftsmen 


THE NEED OF THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL TO SUPPLEMENT OUR 
PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND PROVIDE SKILLED WORKMEN 


By H. E. Miles 


Chairman of the Committee on Industrial Education, National Association of Manufacturers 


HE American system of common- 
school education in its earlier years 
was the wonder and admiration of 
the world. President Eliot rightly 
described it as one of America’s five 
vreat contributions to civilization. 
It brought general knowledge to the 
2 masses and the ability to read, write, 
and compute. It found the indus- 
tries very adequately supplied with artisans of great 
skill. Indeed, the artisans of those days took small 
part in public. affiairs. Their pleasure and prospect of 
advancement lay in their skill. The system of com- 
mon education seems to have taken for granted that 
that skill would be continued without being in any 
wise made a part of the general system of education. 
This left that system only to extend the cultural side 
of life without respect to the workaday side of efficiency 
and material accomplishment. 

To-day it is thoroughly evident that instead of 
having the best system of common-school education, 
we have one of less value. The minds of our youth 
have been so wholly turned to the cultural side that 
they have come to think that vocational training, and, 
indeed, the vocations themselves, are negligible, if not 
undesirable. Our system has developed a great taste 
for polities, for the study of social problems, and, we 
might add, for the yellow penny paper, and an equal 
distaste for the earnest, all-compelling conquest of a 
trade or occupation, 

Our whole educational system rests upon the ac- 
cepted doctrine that it is the duty of the State to 
lucate every child that he may become an intelligent, 
useful member of society. It rests upon the expecta- 
tion that substantially all the children shall go through 
ihe elementary schools, and a very great proportion 
of them on through the high school. 

llow untrue to this principle our system is, is evi- 
ilenced by the fact that less than half our children go 
beyond the sixth grade. Only one in three completes 
the grammar-school course, only one in five enters the 
high school, and only one in thirty graduates from the 
high school. Our system, then, does not educate 
generally nor thoroughly. It gives little more than 
the three R’s to half the children. 

One-half of the children of the United States are 
therefore abandoned by the State, educationally, at 
the tender age of fourteen, and all of the children are 
forsaken as far as trade education goes. 

We are told that the Master left ninety and nine to 
find one: the American school must, in this sense, 


leave the single child who will graduate from the high 
school and go out after and save the twenty-nine who 
drop out meantime, and the fifty per eent. who drop 
out at the end of the sixth grade. If we had to de- 
pend upon theory only, our course would be uncertain, 
but, fortunately, the experience of all the other great 
industrial nations, England alone excepted, clearly 
points the way 

Let us take into consideration Germany, for instance. 
though it is a question whether she is any further 
advanced in this respect than Austria, Belgium, or 
France. Germany apparently prefers that the great 
body of her children shall enter the industries at the 
age of fourteen. The opinion is that the State goes 
into the industries with the child, and the hand of the 
child is kept within the hand of the State. The child 
is led and directed continuously from the time of his 
entrance into the industry until he is seventeen or 
cighteen years old. Instructors watch the child in the 
factory and the shop, and, upon compulsion of the law, 
every child goes back into the school from the shop 
for a period of from seven to ten hours per week. The 
school to which he goes is called the Continuation 
School, for in this school his education is “ continued.” 
The shop practice of every trade is secured in the 
factory. The factory and all other places are made 
marvelously efficient factors in the system of educa- 
tion. The Continuation Schools, unlike our trade 
schools, with their enormous investments in machinery, 
are for the most part devoid of machinery or apparatus 
beyond that common to a sehool desk or counting- 
room. In the Continuation School only the science 
and art of the trade is taught. The child there learns 
the relation of his particular factory task to the whole 
of his industries. He is taught scientifically the higher 
reaches of his industries, and up to the limit of his 
ability is made an accomplished and scientifie factor 
in his industry. 

The task method is used in these schools. A course 
consists, for instance, of thirty tasks. A boy who 
can give all his. time to the school goes correspondingly 
faster than a little bread-winner who can give only 
a few hours a week. Neither child is retarded by the 
other. They work side by side at minimum expense 
and without friction. It is astonishing that a people 
supposedly as intelligent as we are have trusted to the 
so-called trade school with its enormous investment for 
the ultimate solution of this problem. Ignorance is 
always marvelously complacent. The trade school 
necessarily limits its instruction to a few trades, com- 
monly these four: wood-working, metals, plumbing. and 


bricklaying. By what right is the money of the eom 
munity in this respeet devoted to four trades only, and 
to the enildren of such ‘taxpayers as eleet those trades 
By what right are all other children deprived of similar 
education’ How ean a State prosper with here and 
there a smattering of instruction in four trades and a 
mere pick-up, cursory understanding of others? How 
can such a nation expect to persist satisfactorily in 
the world competition against Germany, for instance! 
If four trades sheuld be taught, all should be taught; 
if some children should be taught, all should be taught. 
In Germany every trade is taught. In Munich forty- 
seven trades are taught, and at very slight expense, 
but with marvelous efficiency. 

It is more than a coincidence that in the last forty 
years, with her system of Continuation Sehools and 
higher industrial schools, Germany has come from the 
position of an extremely poor country to an exeeed- 
ingly rich one. Germany, on the whole, is a very poor 
country in natural resources. We are a very rich one. 
Germany was obliged, by the density of her popula- 
tion and her poverty in resources, to develop the per- 
sonal efficiencies of her people in brain and muscle. 
We have been, as a nation, exceedingly careless in 
this direetion, and have instead exploited and capital- 
ized our natural resources. A few vears ago these 
were often spoken of as limitless. To-day we are 
afraid of their exhaustion. 

From west to east the country at large is 
coming to see the necessities of the situation. Wis- 
consin has provided for a system of Continuation 
Schools at the recent session of its Legislature. The 
whole country must come to it and quickly. Cinein- — 
nati offers a splendid example, Massachusetts as a 
State is industriously pursuing the subject. We must 
have Continuation Schools with a half-day per week 
for each child with compulsory attendance. This last 
may not be secured at first for want of publie in- 
formation, but will quickly follow. We must have it 
convenient, so far as possible, for those between four 
teen and sixteen vears of age, too tender to add to the 
day's work hours of evening study. There will be 
splendid places for the evening school for those of 
eighteen vears of age. Much can be said for the 
Various systems of industrial education now in use in 
the country. Except for these we would be indeed. 
benighted. They, however, afford no general or com- 
prehensive solution, and it is for this reason that we 
say little of them and emphasize instead the Continua- 
tion School as the primé¢ necessity, easy to install and 
amply adequate. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF GOVERNORS AT SPRING LAKE, NEW JERSEY. 


OUR GOVERNORS CONFER 


IN THE FRONT ROW (LEFT TO RIGHT) 


ARE: NORRIS OF MONTANA, 


Copyright, tort, by Paul Thompson 


HAY OF WASHINGTON, KIT- 


CHIN OF NORTH CAROLINA, CRUCE OF OKLAHOMA, NOEL OF MISSISSIPPI, HARMON OF OHIO, WILSON OF NEW JERSEY, TENER OF PENNSYLVANIA. POTHIER OF 


RHODE ISLAND, GLASSCOCK OF WEST VIRGINIA; SECOND ROW 


(LEFT TO RIGHT): O'NEAL OF ALABAMA, CAREY OF WYOMING, GILCHRIST OF FLORIDA, PLAISTED OF 


MAINE, ALDRICH OF NEBRASKA, WILLSON OF KENTUCKY, HADLEY OF MISSOURI, CROTHERS OF MARYLAND, MANN OF VIRGINIA, HOKE SMITH OF GFORGIA, SHA- 
FROTH OF COLORADO; THIRD ROW (LEFT TO RIGHT): SPRY OF UTAH, McGOVERN OF WISCONSIN, FOSS OF MASSACIIUSETTS, RURKE OF NORTIT DAKOTA, HAWLEY OF 
IDAHO, STUBBS OF KANSAS, VESSEY OF SOUTH DAKOTA; FOURTH ROW: SECRETARY JORDAN AND EX-GOVERNORS QUIMBY OF VERMONT AND FORT OF NEW JERSEY 
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FAREWELL TO SUMMER . 


DRAWN BY W. L. JACOBS 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 


Noise 


Norse is the most primitive of the 
things that remain in this world for the 
sole purpose of annoying us. Noisy people 
are primitive, and even those of us who 
shudder most distressedly at the noise of 
others have moments, queer, incompre- 
hensible moments when we feel an instinct 
to stamp loudly, howl, and beat some re- 
sounding thing. In parts of the world 
where, Rotuabtely, we do not live, it is 
customary to express grief by wailing in 
public, and even in our own wanderings 
we have frequently passed wagon-loads of 
holiday-makers who announce the fact of 
their being in a frolicsome mood by call- 
ing cut in stentorian voiees to distant 
strangers, and blowing with great vigor on 
raucous tin horns. It is a matter for 
doubt in many minds whether, when we 
go to football games, it is for the interest 
of the play or the satisfied exhaustion 
which follows bellowing and frantic swing- 
ing of rattles. Noise has not a word to 
be said in its favor—the writer feels so 
strongly on the subject that she will pres- 
ently give herself the pleasure of saying 
a great deal against it—and yet noise is 
mixed with an infinitude of the things we 
do and “is frequently admitted to places 
we expected to find free of it. 

When the English House of Commons 
wished to express mixed feelings toward 
a recent bill, it found no better mode than 
a prolonged racket. Though we may re- 
gard ourselves as lifted above all this in 
a cool, sane plane of our own, we are un- 
able to let an argument run more than a 
quarter of an hour before we _ find reason 
inadequate and call to our aid*loud bellig- 
erent tones with which to‘batter into sub- 
mission those who refuse. to be convineed 
by more civilized means. Such is our 
faith in noise that we rely on it to pene- 
trate foreign minds when our own tongue 
or our rendition of theirs is proving in- 
sufficient. When we are in pain we make 
noises, half in spite of ourselves, half 
voluntarily for the diversion it gives. 
The only way we have of showing our 
appreciation of delicately blended har- 
monies is to split the air, while the lonely 
sounds are still vibrating in it, with 
tumultuous sound of so ugly a nature 
that it should be impossible to us, were we 
really the worshippers of harmony we pre- 
tend to be. And all this, mind you, when 
noise is one of the most hardly endured 
of the minor tortures. : 

Noise ought to be the publie nuisance 
to receive severest punishment. Sights 
we can. close our eyes to, abstraction, 
though open-eyed, rendering us comfort- 
ably blind. Smells, if disagreeable, are 
generally injurious to health, so that they 
are taken from the nuisance class into the 
company of more serious menaces and 
there dealt with; but sounds have us at 
their mercy. They are disregarded by the 
majority and beat on our nerves, wearing 
us down to the sensitive quick. If an 
idle moment is spent in a noisy place we 
find ourselves at the end of it as much ex- 
hausted as though we had been accomplish- 
ing Herculean tasks. Noise robs us of 
strength and gives nothing in return. Al- 
most any one asks pardon for jarrimg your 


body by an accidental collision; it is only 
the civilized person who asks pardon for 
bruising your hearing by an avoidable 
noise. The abundance of parental affec- 
tion is all required to endure the excruci- 
ating noise beloved by young human ani- 
mals. Kindly intentioned people slam 
doors, and five minutes after a friend has 
declared she loves you she rattles tea- 
cups endlessly and loudly. If the changes 
prophesied for the future are of doubtful 
charm the coming generations will at least 
have the delight of living in an age of 
fewer noises, for they are gradually gain- 
ing ill repute, and the next step will 
surely be their diminishment. The de- 
pressing fly in the amber is that at 
present, when our irritation against them 
rises to a certain pitch, we add to the 
sum total of racket by our protest, which 
always takes a noisy form. 


Cold-storage Admiration 

We all of us know people who are 
objeets of our enthusiastic admiration 
and yet with whom we have no relations, 
but occasional moments of great social 
discomfort. When we are away from 
them they shine as tantalizingly bright 
figures in our thoughts; when we are with 
them they are obscured to us by a gloom 
consisting of our bungled attempts at in- 
tercourse. Never do we show to such dis- 
advantage as when they are _ present, 
which makes our exclamations over their 
charm when they are absent savor of true 
nobility. We never attribute to their in- 
fluence those blunders we make when with 
them, but all magnanimously take the 
blame on ourselves. 

Our opinion of most people is, as a rule, 
measured out in exact return payment for 
the side of us they have ealled to the 
surface. If it is our spiritual side we 
pronounce them spiritual. If we are hap- 
pily quick-witted with them we declare 
wit to be their most prominent and 
pleasing characteristic: It is what our 
society makes of them and theirs of us 
that forms the proper material for a judg- 
ment on either side. We or they may be 
a dozen different people with a dozen dif- 
ferent familiars, but that is the fault of 
the familiars and should rightly be at- 
tributed to them. Though it is in this 
way we judge and react toward the ma- 
jority, there are, as was contended in the 
beginning, a few disquieting folk who con- 
form to no rules and remain wholly capti- 
vating after an hour of what was for us 
exquisite torture. We feel them to be in 
every way the people we should find our- 
selves most quickly in sympathy with. 
We could swear that we are precisely 
their kind. When we are alone we think 
and feel in the very manner we would 
most like them to see us using, for it seems 
so fitted and attuned to theirs. Then 
they appear, and that side of us evapo- 
rates, leaving a solemn respectability or a 
shy dullness or something else equally 
foreign to us. We make valiant efforts 
to break through what is not even an 
occasional self, in despair at its being mis- 
taken for our complete ego. The attempt 
is wofully futile. The maddening person 


WALES HONORS HER PAST 
THE ARCHDRUID DELIVERING HIS ADDRESS AT THE WELSH NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD, 
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remains delightful and our heart is filled 
with a desire to say, “I may be making 
a bad impression now, but I'm ever so 
companionable when [’'m alone.” The 
solution of the problem might be a saying 
of this very thing, but if any such spon- 
taneity were possible the affair would be 
a friendship and not a problem. They 
paralyze as much as they please us, and 
the extent to which so absurd a prediea- 
ment is baffling is the extent to which we 
desire another attempt at solving it. 


Post-cards by Aeroplane 


THe latest in post-cards, the “ earte- 
aerienne,” eomes from France. Collectors 
of post-cards may now, therefore, add to 
their albums cards dropped from the 
clouds by such of their friends as affect 
the flying-machine. 

The French cards bear a printed re- 
quest that the finder of the card be so 
good as to take it to the nearest post- 
office, whence it will be forwarded to its 
destination. A space is_reserved for the 
mention of the altitudeat which the mes- 
sage left the sender’s hands, and the situa- 
tion, approximately, of the|aeroplane at 
the time of the sending. A photograph of 
the flying-machine figures jon the other 
side of the card. Some time ago the sug- 
gestion was made to the Ministry of Posts 
and Telegraphs that a special stamp be 
issued for these aerial cards, but it is not 
reported that the suggestion has been met 
favorably. 


A HIT 


What She Gained by Trying Again. 


A failure at first makes us esteem final 
success. 

A family in Minnesota that now enjoys 
Postum would never have known how good 
it is if the mother had been discouraged by 
the failure of her first attempt to prepare it. 
Her son tells the story: 

“We had never used Postum till last 
spring, when father brought home a package 
one evening just to try it. We had heard 
from our neighbors, and in fact every one 
who used it, how well they liked it. 

“Well, the next morning Mother brewed 
it shout five minutes, just as she had been 
in the habit of doing with coffee, without 
paying special attention to the directions 
printed on the package. It looked weak 
and didn’t have a very promising color, but 
nevertheless father raised his cup with an 
air of expectancy. It certainly did give 
him a great surprise, but I’m afraid it wasn’t 
a very pleasant one, for he put down his cup 
with a look of disgust. 

“Mother wasn’t discouraged, though, and 
next morning gave it another trial, letting it 
stand on the stove till boiling began and 
then letting it boil for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and this time we were all so 
pleased with it that we have used it ever 
since. 

“Father was a confirmed dyspeptic and 
a cup of coffee was to him like poison. So 
he never drinks it any more, but drinks Pos- 
tum regularly. He isn’t troubled with dys- 

psia now and is actually growing fat, and 

’m sure Postum is the cause of it. All the 
children are allowed to drink it and they 
are perfect pictures of health.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. ,*, 


EISTER 


30 Days Free Trial 


in Your Own Home 
8 Styles to Choose From 
$175 to $350 


Sold direct from our fact- 
ories to the home on Roth- 
schild & 10 year 
guarantee bon 


We prepay the freight for the 
80 days’ trial. You are under no 
expense or obligation until the 
piano has won your admiration and 
you have decided to keep it. 


Then We Offer 


These Terms: 


No cash payment down. No 
interest. No extras. Small 
weekly or monthly payment. 
Piano stool and scarf free. 


The Meister Piano is in use in 50,000 
American homes, conservatories of 
music, concert halls, theatres, schools, 
ete. It is giving the most profound 
satisfaction everywhere. It costs you 
nothing to find out how it is made or 
how it looks in your home surroundings. 
It is positively not sold through dealers 
or agents. 


Never buy a plano without 
. investigating the standing 
of the man who selis it. 


Rothschild & Company is one of Chicago's 
greatest commercial institutions. The firm’s 
resources exceed $4,000,000. It is financially 
and morally responsible. It indulges in no 

uzzle schemes or other misrepresentation. 
it protects its customers absolutely. 

Send for our beautifully colored free piano 
book and get all the details. A post card 
will bring it. 


The Meister Piano Co. 


(Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners) 
Dept. 58 H Chicago, ll. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN CRUISES 


to | 


ALY and EGYPT 


In addition to our regular Mediterranean sailings there will be a 


Special by the superb transatlantic liner “Kaiserin Auguste Victoria’ (25,000 
Trip 


a 


. ning, 
Victoria’’ 


up. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


up. 
To or from all other $115 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway - New York 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


tons) to Madeira, Gibraltar, Riviera, Italy, Egypt and the Nile. The 
largest and most luxurious steamer of the Hamburg-American service. 
i Equipped with Ritz-Carlton Restaurant, Palm Garden, 
Gymnasium, Electric Elevators, etc. 

Will leave New York, February 14th, 1912, arriving at 
Funchal (Madeira) February 21st; Gibraltar, February 
23rd; Algiers, February 24th; Villefranche (Nice), 
February 25th; Genoa, Feb- F 

ruary 26th; Naples, Febru- 

ary 28th, 
March 2nd. 
the ‘‘Kaiserin Auguste 
will leave Port Said 
March 4th for New York, via 
Naples and Gibraltar. 

Time for sight-seeing at each port. 
To or from Port Said, $165 and 


Port Said, 


Boston 
San Francisco 


| | | 
: 
| 
\\ 
| | 
| 
| 
* 
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By Franklin Escher 


THE SINEWS OF MODERN WARFARE 


ROM the earliest times, matters 


financial have been very nearly as 
important a factor in the settle- 
SS ment of international disputes as 
Es matters political or economic. In 


the ancient days it was largely the 
condition of the treasure-chest which 
determined whether or not a nation 
could wage war on its neighbors. In 
the Middle Ages, we read of crusades already carried 
well toward success being given up. simply because 
the Florentine and Venetian bankers who were putting 
up the money refused to put up any more. All 
through history, indeed, we hear of the same thing. 
And as time has gone on and civilization has pro- 
vressed, financial considerations have come to weigh 
more and more heavily in the scale. Two wild tribes 
can pick up their weapons and go to war without 
thought as to the cost. Two civilized nations, one 
perhaps the creditor of the other, and each having 
vast interests dependent upon the other's prosperity, 
will hardly begin fighting without due consideration 
to the inevitable financial consequences having been 
given. 

It is a good deal of a question, indeed, whether it is 
the financial or the political side of the present inter- 
national quarrel over Morocco which is the more 
interesting. As a result of the natural thriftiness of 
her citizens, France is one of the richest nations in 
the world. Her own industries not being sufficient 
tv» keep the great amount of accumulated money em- 
ploved, French capital has overflowed geographical 
boundaries and poured into the industrial centers of 
practically every country in Kurope—particularly Ger- 
many. Germany, on the other hand, is) a debtor 
nation. So rapid has been the industrial development 
of the country that the domestic supply of capital 
has proved entirely inadequate for the needs of trade. 
Large amounts of outside money, as a consequence, 
have foiind their way into Germany. It has been a 
promising field for investment, and capital, particu- 
larly that belonging to French and English bankers, 
has not neglected the opportunity. To no small degree 
has Germany's tremendous industrial expansion dur- 
ing the past deeade been brought about by this influx 
of foreign money. 

The stake which French capitalists, large and small, 
have in Germany, and the big amount of money Ger- 
man business owes the outside markets, make the 
financial side of the present controversy important, 
but no more so than the money position of the two 
governments. International financial operations, in- 
deed, divide themselves into two classes, the first con- 
sisting of thos® operations in which outside money is 
brought in to satisfy the needs of business, and the 
ether of those operations where it is the government 
which borrows money belonging to investors in some 
other country. A German manufacturing establish- 
ment, we will say, wants a temporary loan, and finds 
the Berlin agent of some French bank or banker will- 
ing to advance the money for a period of one year. 
That is an operation of the first class. The German 
government, on the other hand, wanting to raise 
money, offers its bonds, and sells a large amount of 
them to investors in France or England. That is an 
operation of the other class. The first transaction is 
a purely temporary loaning of available capital in the 
market in which the best rate of interest is offered 
for its use. ° The other transaction is based entirely 
upon the eredit of the borrowing government and is 
more in the nature of a permanent investment. 

So far as operations of this first sort are concerned, 
it is plain that: France is in an exceedingly favorable 
position. There is a good deal of industrial enter- 
prise in the republic, but now, as in past times, _agri- 
culture is the mainstay of the nation—the producer 
of a far greater amount of capital than is required 
to earry on the country’s manufacturing and _ trans- 
portation industries. As a consequence French capital 
is continuously seeking profitable employment in 
foreign enterprise. Some of this capital is available 
for long-term investment—the greater part of it seeks 
employment in commercial loans running not over a 
‘vear. Does money in Berlin command a stiff rate of 
interest ?—large amounts of French capital are at once 
transferred to that market. Is the Bank of England, 
in an effort to aecumulate gold, holding its loaning 
rate at a high figure’—we are apt to hear that the 
Paris bankers have “discounted a large amount of 
English paper.” That means, simply, that London’s 
willingness to pay a stiff rate of interest has been met 
by an offer of some of the very large amount of 
French capital which is always on the lookout for 
just such a chance. 

Control of this capital being lodged with a very 
few of the largest French banks, all of which are very 
close to the government, it is plain that in case of 
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controversy with a neighbor the government is pos- 
sessed of a weapon more persuasive by far than armies 
or fleets. Long before it comes to a question of actual 
hostilities, the French government (working through 
these great banks) can exert the most effective sort 
of pressure on almost any one of the great markets. 
It is desired, for instance, to bring home to strong 
interests in Berlin the evil consequences which must 
inevitably follow a conflict with France. At once the 
‘alling in of French money loaned out in Berlin is 
begun. There is no parade made about it, no boast of 
’aris’s control of the German money-market, but. 
none the less insistently, loans which are maturing are 
refused renewal, while, wherever it will do the most 
good, money subject to recall by the lenders is quietly 
asked for. The German banker who has been operating 
with money borrowed in Paris is quick to feel the 
change, as are his clients to whom he has passed the 
money along. To all grades of business, from the 
biggest manufacturer down to the smallest dealer 
whose credit amounts to only a few hundred marks, 
there is brought heme the realization that were there 
to be a general withdrawal of this support on which 
trade has come to rely, things would soon be in a bad 
way. And that sort of argument carries more weight 
with the hard-headed German business man than any 
idea of the necessity of demonstrating military 
superiority or of territorial expansion. 

By a large part of the German press, naturally, it is 
denied that French money plays so important a part 
in the business of the Fatherland, or that the French 
banks have been calling in loans on a large seale, but 
the facts are there, nevertheless, and the course of 
exchange rates shows that withdrawals have been 
going steadily on. Germany’s industrial position, 
moreover, is such as to make this pressure particu- 
larly effective. While it is an exaggeration to say 
that conditions are similar to those prevailing here 
at the beginning of 1907, it is a fact that Germany’s 
industrial boom during the past vear has brought 
about a condition of expansion if not of downright 
inflation, and that the banking position has been there- 
by rendered none too secure. The withdrawal of even 
a moderate amount of French capital at the present 
time means more to the German market than the with- 
drawal of several times that amount might mean at 
some other time when business was less active and 
cash less in demand. 

The first sign of trouble, as has been said, has found 
the Paris bankers in a position where they can greatly 
strengthen themselves by calling in money loaned in 
the outside markets, while Berlin and Frankfort, on 
the other hand, have already had to liquidate exten- 
sively in order to repay the money demanded of them. 
Nor have these demands, by any means, all come from 
Paris. During the past few vears of rapid industrial 
expansion, Germany has levied heavily upon the 
capital markets of London and Amsterdam. Swiss 
capital, too, has been enlisted in large amount. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to name any considerable 
European market for money which has failed to take 
advantage during the past couple of years of the con- 
sistently favorable loaning rates which have obtained 
in all the German centers. 

Not all of this money, by any means, nor even any 
considerable proportion of it, probably, has been with- 
drawn, but that the actual declaration of hostilities 
would immediately be followed by wholesale with- 
drawals, German interests very well know. Trade, 
it is true, would naturally be curtailed, and so would 
require less capital, but, even at that, the consequences 
of the sudden calling in of any large proportion of 
the outside money now employed in Germany are un- 
pleasant to think about. Attendant upon the indus- 
trial boom, there has naturally been a good deal of 
speculation, and in the financing of this speculation 
the money brought in from the outside has played no 
inconsiderable part. It is a fact, for instance, that 
there exists in Germany to-day a substantial specula- 
tive account in American stocks, the securities in most 
cases not having been paid for, but being carried on 
margin in the London market. What this amounts to, 
practically, is that London is lending to German oper- 
ators very considerable amounts of money, the margins 
put up being in many cases so thin that they have 
had to be renewed several times during the break in 
the American market.’ Were much further impair- 
ment in prices to take place, it is not improbable that 
London’s calls for more margin would in a good many 
cases not be met, in which case further heavy liquida- 
tion of securities speculatively carried for German ac- 
count would inevitably ensue. 

So far, then, as what might be called “ floating” 
international money transactions are concerned, France 
is in a far better position than Germany. The gather- 
ing of the war-clouds has seen the condition of the 
French financial markets greatly strengthened through 


the calling in of capital employed elsewhere. The Ger- 
man position, on the contrary, has been weakened by 
the withdrawal of foreign capital and resulting en- 
forced liquidation. On this very condition of things 
au great many people have all along based their opinion 
that there could be no war. 

The commercial interrelation of modern nations is, 
however, only one of the two great financial factors 
bearing upon the course of such a controversy as is 
agitating the civilized world at the present time. <A 
question of just as great importance, perhaps of 
greater importance, is the findncial standing of the 
nations concerned. It costs money to make war, as 
even the ardent crusaders found when the Florentine 
bankers shut down on them, and it costs far more 
money to make war now than it did then. Untold 
millions, it is true, have been spent by all the world’s 
leading nations for naval and military equipment dur- 
ing the past few vears, but such expenditures, great as 
they have been, are nothing in comparison to what 
would have to be spent in the event of a clash be- 
tween two or more first-class powers. We heard a 
good deal about Russia’s “ war-chest”’ just prior to 
the Russo-Japanese War, but the struggle had hardly 
been begun before Russia was knocking at the door of 
western Europe, hat in hand and willing to pay almost 
anything for the much-needed accommodation. We hear 
the same story now about the hidden wealth of the 
French government and the vast amount of gold stored 
in German fortresses, but it may be taken for granted 
that in the event of war the belligerents will come out 
with big bond issues before the contest has gone on 
for any length of time. 

In determining the course of the controversy, the 
degree of difficulty which the contending parties figure 
would attend the raising of money is bound to play 
an important part. Our own national debt being only 
one-third that of Germany and one-fifth that of France, 
and an apparently indefinite supply of capital being 
available for the government’s use at low rates, it is 
not easy for us to appreciate that in shaping the 
course of an international dispute the financial ques- 
tion is a leading one, but with every other first-class 
power that is the case. How Germany and France and 
England will act in the present controversy depends 
largely on what these various governments figure 
would be the all-around effect of the raising of large 
sums of money through, the sale of government 
bonds. 

In the case of at least two of these three powers, 
any further material lowering in the price of govern- 
ment bonds would be nothing short of calamitous. As 
a result of the decline in British consols below 80 
there has been serious embarrassment among financial 
institutions, two large banks having been forced to 
the wall within a comparatively short time. In Ger- 
many there has been no such decline, but with the im- 
perial three per cents. already selling at a discount 
of eighteen per cent., it is plain that there is not much 
room for recession unless trouble is to be brought 
about. France alone of the great European powers 
has been able to maintain the price of her bonds at a 
respectable level, the three-per-cent. rentes, even under 
present disturbed conditions, selling around 95. 

Could the German government, or the English gov- 
ernment either, for that matter, put out any further 
large amount of bonds without dangerously depressing 
the price of the existing issues? That is, indeed, a 
question. England has a vast amount of money in- 
vested in foreign enterprise which might, under the 
stress of cireumstances, be withdrawn and invested in 
consols. Wealth has been created fast in Germany 
in recent years, and the closeness of the government 
to the great financial institutions might g@esult in 
determined support being given any new loan. But 
the English bond-buying public, it must be borne in 
mind, has been deluged with consols during recent 
years, while the German government in floating new 
loans has always relied more or less upon participation 
by foreign investors. Whether either government 
could succeed in disposing of a substantial amount of 
bonds except at a price well below that prevailing at 
present can only be regarded as highly problematical. 

The flotation of a loan by any first-class European 
power at the present time would be anything but a 
path of roses, but in this respect France would cer- 
tainly seem to be in a more favorable position than 
any of her neighbors. . French government bonds, in 
the first place, command a price ten points better than 
any others except our own, this in the face of a total 
issue nearly twice as great as Germany’s or England’s. 
Then, in the next place, the French are a nation of 
government-bond buyers—time and again, under the 
most trying circumstances, they have shown their 
willingness to back their government financially. They 
have the disposition, and, what is of even greater 
importance at the present time, they have the capital. 


The Garland of Stars 


SomME night. I think. if vou should walk with me 
Where the tall trees like ferns on the ocean’s floor 
Sway slowly in the blue deeps of the moon’s flood, 
I would put up my hands through that impalpable sea 
And tear a branch of stars from the sky, as once I tore 
A branch of apple-blossoms for you in an April wood. 


By Shaemas O’Sheel 
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And T would bend the dewy branch of stars about your little head 
Till they flamed with pride to be as blossoms amid your hair; 
But I would laugh to see them so pale, being near your eyes. 
I would say to you, “ Love, the Immortal Ones are hovering about your head, 
They laugh at the dimness of stars in the luminous night of your hair.” 
1 would toss that weeping branch back to the mournful skies. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Three new Jackson Cars which inspire inter- 
esting comparisons—in power, size, and price 


40 | 48 56 | 64 


Model 52, 1912 Jackson—$1800 


124 IN 


CHE 
72 | 80 |85 


50 horsepower, 4 cylinder motor; 124-inch wheelbase; full elliptic 
springs, front and rear; 36-inch wheels. Extra roomy five-passenger 
body. Price includes demountable rims, gas tank, horn, tools, ete. 


96 104 lle 


Model 42, $1500, is built on the same beautiful lines, with 40 horse- 
‘tine four cylinder motor; 118-inch wheelbase; full elliptic springs, 
Roomy five-passenger body. 


ront and rear; 34x 4 tires. 


Model 32, $1100. 


Price in- 


cludes full equipment of top, windshield, gas tank, ete. 


Hold the prices of these cars in the back of 
your mind for a moment. 


Make a mental note of the fact that the Jack- 
son is not an untried product—that this is 
not the first, or the second, or the third, but 
the eleventh annual Jackson announcement. 


It is the element of sustained reputation which 
makes this announcement noteworthy. 


Consult your recollection of the Jackson. Re- 
call the remarkably kind things you have 
heard of it in the past ten years. 


Then turn, first to the question of horsepower; 
a full fifty for the new Model 52; a full 
forty for the new Model 42 and a full 30 for 
the new Model 32 Jackson. 


Bear in mind that you have usually found the 
_ chief reason for a price as low as these Jack- 
son prices, in a lack of horsepower. 


After a year or so, the man who has bought a 
car costing less than $2000 has usually said 
to himself, disappointedly: “A pretty good 
car, but—under-powered and sluggish.” 

The very best cars at about $2000 have been 


marked by this poverty of power and stiff- 
ness of action. | 


Furthermore, you will be surprised to find that 
most cars selling for $2500 and $3000 fall 
short of the new $1800 Jackson in this one 
item. 


Fifty horsepower in Model 52; forty horsepower | 


in Model 42; thirty horsepower in Model 32; 
means vastly greater efficiency than $1800, 
$1500 or $1100 has brought you before. 


Jackson Automobile Company, 


No hill too stee> 
No sand too deep 


It means a car that runs willingly under any 
and all conditions—a car that will take a stiff 
grade or a hard pull through mud or sand 
without relying on its momentum to carry 
it through. 


And note, please, that the incorporation of 
qualities presumably reserved to cars of a 
higher price, does not end with the installa- 
tion of this engine of magnificent energy. 


Everything else is in keeping—everything that 
should reinforce a power plant capable of 
meeting the extremest emergencies. 


You have the long wheelbase which makes 
you dissatisfied with your own short, hard- 
ruling car, after you’ve once experienced the 
gliding luxury of the larger type. 


In this new thirty horsepower Jackson at $1100 
‘ a wheelbase of 110 inches and 32-inch wheels; 
in the forty horsepower five-passengef Jack- 
son wt $1500, a wheelbase of 118 inches and 
34-inch wheels; in the fifty horsepower Jack- 
son, at $1800, a wheelbase of 124 inches 
and 36-inch wheels. 
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wheelbase; full elliptic springs front and rear; 32-inch wheels. 
includes gas lamps and oil lamps, horn, tools, ete. 


30 horsepower, 4 cylinder motor; 110-inch 


Price 


Do you see how far forward this combination 
carries you toward the riding qualities that 
have made you long for the most expensive 
cars? 


That the new Jackson models are beautiful cars 
you can see for yourself. 


But we would prefer you to accept this grace of 
line and design as an after-consideration. 


We want you to concentrate your inquiry upon 
the efficiency of the cars from an engineering 
standpoint. | 

We believe you will pronounce them the easiest 
riding cars the country has produced at any 
price under $3000; and equal in ease to any 
car over that price. 


We believe you will find them unique at the 
price, in the matter of power, wheelbase, and 
springs, which are the Jackson full-elliptic, 
both front and rear, on all models. 


We believe you will agree with us that they 
seriously call\into question the prestige of the 
higher priced\motor car division. 


We have confidence that you will pronounce 
them the season’s most valuable contribu- 
tion to motor car progress. For eleven years 
we have been gradually pre-empting the special 
prerogatives of the costliest cars. 


Most of the Jackson dealers are ready now to 
show and demonstrate the principal 1912 
models. 


If, however, our representative in your locality 
has not yet received his cars, write us for 
the 1912 literature; and try to be patient 
until we can get cars into your territory. 


1205 East Main Street, Jackson, Mich. 
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BER OOS'TING has been called the re- 
v5? ligion of the West. At any rate, the 
\\ true-blue Westerner is an evangelist, 

believes that he has crossed into the 
§ promised land, and his soul finds 
peace only in shouting the gospel to 
the unenlightened. 

The unique and the spectacular 
are not barred. Imagine a bright 
spring day in a large city on the Pacific coast, where 
life is quiet and peaceful. Suddenly pandemonium 
charges the air. Whistles pierce and screech; bells 
jar and clang; hoarse fog horns belch out mournful 


Booster” Game the West 


By Randall R.-Howard 


Some of the citizens of Oakland, California, decided 
a few years ago, that they needed a revival. The city 
was complacently self-satisfied; the census percentages 
were growing too slowly. The first thing ordered by 
the self-created Committee of Progress and Prosperity 
was a funeral—a grand “ Knockers’” funeral. The 
affair was advertised and boomed, and all of the city 
was out to see. The solemn procession was led by a 
band that played funeral dirges; then came the com- 
mittee, garbed in sheets and carrying torches. The 
hearses were not one, but many, and the funeral of 
each of the deceased was placarded. One was the 
* mossback,” another the man who opposed the annexa- 
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~PRES CUNTON 
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Eight hundred business and professional men from Dubuque and the vicinity re- 
cently made a “ boosting” excursion to Davenport aboard this vessel.. They took 
three bands to keep them in good spirits. After dark the ship ran on a rock 


volumes. ‘The confusing noises mingle and grow, pene- 
trate and continue. For fully ten minutes the city 
helis its breath, as it were. checks and almost sus- 
pends its activities. The stranger stops, looks about, 
and wonders, 

But the city resident only pauses, turns his face 
eastward, and smiles igviting “ come-to-God’s- 
land” smile. Then he fumbles in his pockets, un- 
sheaths a fountain pen, and begins to write addresses 
on orchard-scene or irrigated-land postal cards. 

It is Colonist Day. 

The whistles and the bells are only to remind hm— 
at the suggestion of the Mayvor—that he hasn't yet 
mailed those come-West pleadings. The postal cards 
were sold to him—or given to him if he was downright 
stingyv—by a bubbling crowd of young women mis- 
sionaries. The ladies were representatives of the 
“Womens Commercial Club.” and the exact day for 
the blowing of the whistles was fixed by the Governor 
of the State. 


(ion of additiofial suburbs. Then there was the man 
who said: “ What's the use?” and the man who thought 
the town would never amount to anything, anyway. 
The most pompous ceremony was reserved for “ A. 
Silurian,” who, by interpretation, was a dead one, a 
fossil from the Paleozoic Age. His body was burned 
on a high funeral pyre. 

Then the Committee proved that they were “live 
ones.” The annexation scheme, previously defeated 
by the people, was carried by a twenty-to-one vote; a 
great auditorium was dreamed out, and in a month a 
10.000-name petition was presented to the council and 
a resolution that provided for bonds was passed. 

One of the first big moves in playing the “ booster 
game” in the West is to select a town or a community 
slogan. The ancient Horace Greeley preachment: “Go 
West, Young Man. go West” has been worn to frazzles, 
but its parodies are stilt popular. A favorite way to 
begin a nice boosty community, for example, is: “ If 
Horace Greeley were alive he would fit himself with a 


pack horse and start for Curry County.” Another 
patriotic Western phrase relates to joining “ the land- 
less man and the manless land.” 

It is the hope of every city and community of the 
West to annex some specialty to its name. One is 
the “Rose City,” another the land that produces 
“Apples You Can Eat in the Dark.” “ Rose” and 
“cherry” and “strawberry” festivals are held at 
opportune times. 

Nothing so fuses the “live wires” and stirs the 
red blood: and like-colored fire as the “ booster 
banquet.” Some of them are not infant affairs, either ; 
for example, the Federation of State Societies filled 
2,169 chairs in a Los Angeles feast. 

The last decade has brought forth a new creature, a 
new leader in the West—the professional ‘* booster.” 
He is merely an ordinary “ booster” raised to the nth 
degree, a super-superlative shouter-for-his-land, a 
boosterissimus. In more infant days, the “ booster” 
tended toward ultra-tinctured adjectives and noise. 
Even to-day the chief quality of the professional 
“ booster” is enthusiasm—enthusiasm that scorches 
and races like wild fire. He may not necessarily al- 
ways be as red-hot as was the high-salaried publicity 
man who answered an inquiry thus: “ We have every- 
thing in that they have anywhere in the United 
States, except that it is a whole lot better; and you, 
if you can move to this section and don’t, are a star- 
spangled idiot.” Incidentally, and touching the point 
that the greatest hope of the professional “ booster ” is 
to heat others to the bubbling point, the letter did its 
work; the man came; and we later find him writing, 
“It is a pity for the people in the rest of the country, 
that they cannot all enjoy the advantages of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The professional “ booster” must have the evangel- 
istic qualities. He must know that the eternities swing 
ubout his chosen community; he must have learned it 
as a thumb-worn book. The “ booster” secretary must 
shoot his community through and through with en- 
thusiasm. The first banquet will have as a motto: 
“Don’t knock-—come right in and join the club. Be 
a booster.” Nor will the local “ booster” manager 
be satisfied until he can point to record missionary 
collections. 

The day of fur-clawing community rivalry is largely 
past in the West, due to State and inter-State organi- 
zations. Of course, every community believes that it 
is the “only,” but “knocking” is not good business, 
and it is kept out of the papers and the booklets. The 
communities have co-operated, but they still sometimes 
work for self, as for instance the following item in a 
report from the special Convention Committee of a 
Coast city: 

“I have tabulated more than one hundred world 
congresses that are to mect in the next two years—and 
we are trying to secure all of them.” 

Many catchy little “ booster” ideas are tried out in 
the West. One apple district recently sent 25,000-of its 
best fruit samples to the State metropolis, and a de- 
partment store advertised to give one to every person 
who would mail the neat carton to an Eastern friend. 
The supply was exhausted before the closing hour; 
and, incidentally, Uncle Sam profited several thousand 
dollars in postage, and 25,000 thin “ booster ” book- 
lets were started out to seek converts. Hundreds of 
boxes of choice apples and oranges have also pleaded 
for newspaper space by being sent gratis to the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, to Supreme Court judges, to the 
Senate, and the House en masse, to National Teachers’ 
und Lodge Conventions. Another route to publicity is 
prizes for the best letters by school children to Eastern 
friends or to inspire them to rhapsodize about the West 
in blank verse. 

Sometimes the expectations of those who are looking 
westward are so high as to vanish in the stars above 
the head of the “ booster.” For example, a Massachus- 
setts man wanted to find: 

“A location where there is no snow and ice, no 
thunder or lightning, no three or four months’ con- 
tinual rain, no wind storms or cyclones, but a climate 
where the average temperature is sixty degrees, say 
forty the lowest and eighty the highest, with dry air 
and, of course, occasional] rain. 

Perhaps the “ booster” was tired, however, when he 
answered : 

“ It’s heaven you are looking for.” 


I’m very fond of Father—he’s a really splendid man. 

There never was a finer since this world of ours 
began. 

And when he talks I listen most attentively to him, 

Although at times his meaning is a weeny-teeny dim. 

1 know he never says a thing that isn’t truly true. 

And what he says that | must do I go ahead and do, 

But when he turns to “ Daddy” and sits down to play 
with me, 

"Tis then I love him best of all—I love him terribly! 


It's Father does the scolding when I sometimes don’t 
behave, 

And oh, I feel so awful when his eyes look sad and 
grave! 

Hic calls me up before him and remarks he'd like to 
know 

Just what J mean by doing this or that, or thus and 


so), 


‘‘Daddy” 


By Carlyle Smith 


I want to go and hide away when Father talks like 
that, 

It makes me feel so wicked, and so sort of cheap and 
flat. 

And just when things seem at their worst, and tears 
are running free. 

I look at him and dear old “ Daddy” ’s there to com- 
fort me. 


Sometimes I think that Father doesn’t understand me 
quite. 

It isn’t always easy for a boy to do just right. 

And when he scolds me, as I guess he really thinks 
that he 

Must do at times, to make me what I truly ought to 
be, 

It doesn’t always seem as if he knew that. little boys 

Can't always keep from naughty ways, and making 
lots of noise: 
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But “ Daddy ”’—he is different. When he issues his 
commands 
It seems to me that “ Daddy,” dear old “ Daddy” 


understands. 


There’s lots of fine things in this world—there’s candy, 
and there’s cakes, 

And there are lovely pies and things, the kind that 
Mother makes. 

I love the toys they buy for me—I’ve got ‘em by the 
score— 

I guess I’ve got ’most all there are, and possibly some 
more. 

I love my baby brother, and my little sisters too. 

I’m fond of all my picture-books, and read them daily 
through, 

But when it eomes to sizing up the treasures I have 


got 
I rather think that “ Daddy ” is the finest of the lot! 


| 


The Snake-fighter 


A CREATURE that has always been ex- 
tremely interesting, because he hever fears 
to attack the most venomous snake, and 
can do this apparently with impunity, 
is the mongoos, a kind of ichueumon in- 
habiting northern Africa and India. The 
people of India have a superstitious re- 
gard for this little fellow, because he not 
only does them excellent service, but seems 
to them to lead a charmed life. The 
ancient Egyptians went further still, and 
gave the mongoos divine honors. 

Nevertheless the creature’s accomplish- 
ment is a perfectly natural one. The 
mongoos is not proof against serpent poi- 
son any more than any other animal. 

A snake always calculates its blow so 
that its fangs shall reach the object aimed 
at. Its aim is generally good; but when 
the mongoos attacks a snake it does so 
with all its long, thick fur on end, so 
that it looks twice as large as it really 
is. The snake is deceived, and when it 
strikes misealculates by an inch at least, 
and its venom discharges itself harmlessly 
in the animal’s fur. 

When a snake has struck a few times 
its venom is exhausted and its bite be- 
comes harmless. If a fresh cobra were 
to bite four persons who were in equally 
good health, one after the other, the first 
would certainly die, the second might or 
might not recover, the third and fourth 
would recover. In the case of the mon- 
goos, if the fresh snake actually suc- 
ceeded in biting its nose or any other 
part of its skin it would die as quickly 
as any other creature. 

But after the end of a lively scrimmage, 
in which the mongoos has goaded the 
snake into biting at him not only once but 
a seore of times, he may allow the snake 
to bite his nose with impunity, for its 
fangs are no longer venomous. It has 
wasted its poison on the outer part of the 
mongoos’s fur. 

The Indian mongoos is a creature some- 
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what smaller than a cat, with a sharp 
nose, slender, graceful feet and legs, and 
a long, tapering, snake-like tail. It is 
gray, a darker gray upon the head and 
legs, and blackish upon the feet. The 
hairs of its long fur are. generally white- 
ringed. 

The mongoos is a native of warm coun- 


tries, and does not thrive in cold climates. 
Strange Sands 
THe most notable of those curious 


freaks of nature, “singing sands,” are 
those of the island of Kauai. When a 
small quantity of these is clapped between 
the hands it is said to give forth a sound 
so shrill as to resemble a hoot. Put into 
a bag and violently shaken, these sands 
_ a noise strangely like the bark of a 
dog. 

On the beaeh at Manchester, Massachu- 
setts, are the so-called “singing sands,” 
but these are outdone by -the eooaiien 
sands mentioned. Similar sands also 
occur in the Colorado desert, where also 
are to be found those curious shifting 
sands that continually travel hither and 
thither over the vast plain of clay. Their 
movements are, of course, induced by the 
winds, and when a strong breeze is blow- 
ing, the silicious particles of which they 
are composed give out an audible hum- 
ming or singing. Under the microscope 
these sands show an almost perfectly 
spherical form, so that they roll upon each 
other at the slightest impulse, a circum- 
stance that also accounts for the rapidity 
with which the sands travel over the 
desert. 

One theory advanced with respect to 
the “singing” of these sands is that it 
is due to an exceedingly thin film of gas 
that covers the grains. Gathered and re- 
moved from the desert, it is said that the 
sands lose their vocal properties. 


TO WING THE WAR-EAGLE 


A NEW GUN FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF HOSTILE 


AEROPLANES WHICIL HAS JUST 


BEEN ADOPTED FOR NAVAL USE BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Odd Lunar Visitors 


AT various points on the Atlantic 
coast, particularly in New Jersey, there 
have been found queer hollow balls, or 
masses, of yellow iron ore, containing 
loose particles that rattle when shaken 
like the contents of a child’s rattle-box. 
It is thought that when the concretions 
of ore were formed the central parts con- 
sisted principally of some material that 
afterward dissolved away, so that the in- 
terior space now contains only fragments 
of ore and sand. When these balls are 
broken the fractured edges sometimes 
show beautiful bands of red and yellow. 

Billiton, an island lying between Su- 
matra and Borneo, has long been noted 
for its tin-mines controlled by the 
Dutch government. It is here that there 
are found the mysterious “glass balls of 
Billiton,” which oceur among some of 
the tin deposits. These queer balls are 
quite round, with grooved surfaces. Sim- 
ilar balis are occasionally found, but not 
in such numbers, in Borneo and Java, as 
well as in Australia. It is thought that 
the Billiton balls cannot be of local vol- 
canie action, since there are no volcanoes 
near enough to support that theory. Be- 
sides, the glassy rocks produced by the 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. 


nearest volcanoes are essentially different 
in their nature from the material of the 
balls. It is believed, therefore, that the 
mysterious objects were ejected ages ago 
from the voleanoes of the moon, and after- 
ward fell upon the earth. 


The English. Sparrow 


THe English sparrow has so few friends 
in this country that it is interesting to 
learn that there is some one to put in a 
good word for him. The government 
naturalists at Washington have gathered 
conpiderable data with reference to the 
sturdy little alien, derived from a careful 
study of the food habits of the foreigner. 

With all~his faults, it is claimed, the 
English sparrow does some good by as- 
sisting in the work of destroying the seeds 
of noxious plants. Floeks of thousands 
of these birds may be seen in various 
parts of our country feeding upon crab- 
grass and yard-grass, two weeds that 
crowd out good turf-making grasses. The 
little rowdy also deserves credit for de- 
stroying seeds of the dandelion. 

In the destruction of dandelion seeds 
the sparrow is aided by several native 
birds, chiefly the song-sparrow, but so far 
as observed the native birds do not usu- 


ally eut open dandelions, but feed upon 


those left by the English sparrow. 
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In summarizing the work of these 
birds as weed-destroyers, it may be 
pointed out that not less than fifty differ- 
ent species of bird serve man in this ca- 
pacity, and that the noxious plants they 
help to eradicate number more than sixty 
species. During the colder half of the 
year almost the only food of many species 
of birds consists of the seeds of well- 
known and widely distributed weeds. 

Goldtinches destroy weeds that are not 
touched by other birds, confining their at- 
tacks chiefly to one group of plants, many 
of the members of which are serious pests: 
but the birds that accomplish most as 
weed - destroyers are the native sparrows 
that flock to the weed patches in early 
autumn and remain until late spring. 
During cold weather they require a good 
deal of food to keep them warm, and be- 
cause of their gregarious habits they are 
efficient consumers of seeds of ragweed, 
pigeon-grass, crab-grass, birdweed, purs- 
lane, smartweed, and pigweed. In short, 
these birds are little weeders whose work 
is seldom noticed but always felt. 


Lights for Air-tracks 


Frencu and German aeronauts are al- 
ready suggesting the advisability of the 
mapping out of properly lighted airship 
tracks for the guidance of aeroplanes and 
dirigibles traveling by night, or when the 
weather conditions make it necessary for 
airmen to fly above low-hanging clouds 
that hide the landscape. Not so long ago 
a patent was issued in Germany for a new 
system of stationary, luminous aerial 
buoys of enormous candle-power. 

These are to be connected by wires with 
the earth. Different colors are proposed as 
signals indicating threatening storms, the 
direction of the surface winds, and danger- 
ous landing-places. 

The principal objection to this scheme 
seems to lie in the cost of lighting a 
whole air track, as the buoys, in order to 
be effective, should not be placed too far 
apart. Nevertheless, it seems that the 
system may be adopted for a start by 
some large cities to equip their landing- 
places for airships. 


Mistakes of Scientists 

Sik Humpury Davy’s dogmatic pro- 
nouncement against gas lighting is not 
the only instance of a clever scientist 
being hopelessly wrong. The early his- 
tory of submarine cabling furnishes two 
striking examples. Consulted on the sei- 
entific side of the project, Faraday as- 
serted that the first cables were made too 
small. Then he said that “the larger the 
wire, the more electricity would be re- 
quired to charge it”; and in this quite 
incorrect opinion he was supported by 
other eminent scientists. As a result of 
this dictum the current was increased un- 
til the operation “ electrocuted ” the wire, 
and the cable broke down. It was Lord 
Kelvin who by sending messages through 
heavy cables with incredibly weak elec- 
trie currents proved that Faraday was 
mistakefi. 

Airy submitted the project to mathe- 
maties and arrived at the conclusion that 
a cable could not be submerged to the 
necessary depth,.and that if it could no 
recognizable signal could ever travel from 
Jreland to Nova Scotia. In aviation, the 
Yate Dr. Newcomb, one of the most dis- 
tinguished mathematicians the world has 
ever produced, declared that he had math- 
ematically investigated ali the conditions 
operating against the heavier-than-air 
machine, and was convinced that the aero- 
plane would never be any more than a 
scientific toy, and the possibility of an 
aeroplane motor being reliable in the re- 
duced atmospheric pressure above 3,000 
feet was by several experts said to be out 
of the question a few years ago. 


A Beaver’s Working-day 


A younae beaver in Regents Park Gar- 
dens, Londen, was once placed at work 
upon a tree twelve feet long and two feet 
six inches thick, just as the town clocks 
sounded the hour of noon. The beaver 
began by barking the tree a foot above 
the ground. That done, he attacked the 
wood. He worked hard, alternating his 
labor with dips in his bathing-pond. He 
bathed and labored alternately until four 
o’clock in the afternoon, when he ate his 
supper of bread and carrots ‘and paddied 
about in his pond until half-past five 
o'clock. Ten minutes later, when only 
one inch of the tree’s diameter remained 
intact, he bore upon his work, and the 
tree fell. Before fell the beaver ran 
as men run when they have fired a blast. 
Then, as the tree lay on the ground, he 
portioned it out mentally and again began 
to gnaw. 

e worked at intervals all night: cut 
the log into three parts, rolled two of the 
portions into the water, and reserved the 
other third for his permanent shelter. 
The work done, he took a bath. 


MONKS WIN RIGHT 
TO CHARTREUSE 


United States Supreme Court Favors 
Carthusian Order in Fight to Protect 
Secret of its Liqueur. 


By a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court the Carthusian monks, who 
make the celebrated liqueur known as Char- 
treuse, have won their fight against the 
Cusenier Company, a New York corporation, 
to prevent the latter from using the trade- 
mark and other indicia of the monks’ prod- 
uct in the sale of a similar cordial in this 
country. The Cusenier Company acts as 
agent for the French liquidator, Mons. Henri 
Lecontier, appointed by the French court to 
take possession of the property of the monks 
in France under the Associations act of 1901. 

Following the forcible removal from their 
monastery, near Voiron, in the Department 
of Isere, in France; the monks took their 
liqueur manufacturing secret with them and 
set up a factory in Tarragona, in Spain, and 
there have continued to manufacture the 
cordial, importing from France such herbs 
as were needed for the purpose. 

The French liquidator, it 1s alleged, under- 
took to make a cordial identical with or 
closely resembling the monks’ product. 

In about all substantial details the claims 
of the monks have been upheld, except that 
the defendant company has not been held 
in contempt. Justice Hughes wrote the de- 
cision, The jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Court was =e It was also set forth 
that the monks’ non-use of the trade-mark 
did not constitute abandonment and that the 
French law affecting it could not have any 
extra-territorial effect as far as this country 
was concerned, and that the monks have an 
exclusive right to the use of the word Char- 
treuse in the sale of their product in the Unit- 
ed States.—N.Y. Herald, June 20,1911. ,*, 
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NOBODY'S 


By Virginia Demarest 


THE love story of a beautiful and refined 

Southern girl who, as she grows up, faces an 
alarming situation regarding her birth. The 
story is touching in the pathos of her intolerable 
situation, and daringly romantic in its portrayal 
of the extent to which man’s chivalry may carry 
him. The scene is in Tennessee. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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SANDERS OF THE 
RIVER 


(Continued from page 17) 


‘| saw the great king slay and burn— 
vesterday I saw him march his regiments 
to war. and there was a great shouting 
and I saw smoke.” 

He shook his head helplessly. 

‘] saw these things: how 
that I saw nothing?” 

“What manner of king?” 
ders. 

Again there 
silence while the 


ean I say 
asked San- 


long interval of 
eollected him- 


was: a 
old man 


self. 

A yreat king.” he said, shakilv, “as 
big as « bull about the middle, and he 
wore great white feathers and the skin 
of a leopard.” 

“You are mad.” said Sanders. an: 


ended the palaver. 


later Sanders eame back to 


Six days 
leaving behind him a chas- 


headquarters, 
tened people. 2 

ii] news travels faster than steam can 
push a boat. and the little Zaire, keeping 
to midstream with the blue flag flying. 
was an object of interest to many small 
villages. the people of whom crowded 
down to their beaches and stood with 
folded arms. or with clenched knuckles at 


their lips. to signify their perturbation, 
and monotonous chorus after 


shouted in 
the boat: 

“( Sandi—father! How many evil 
ones have you slain to-day? O killer of 
devils—O hanger on trees, we are full of 
Virtues and do not fear.’ 

Sanders went with the stream swiftly. 
for he wished to establish communication 
with his chief. Somewhere in the coun- 
try there was a revolt—that he knew. 

There was truth in all the old man had 


said before he died—for die he did of 
sheer panic and age. 
Who was this king in revolt? Not the 


king of the Isisi, nor of the N°Gombi, nor 
of the people in the forelands beyond the 
Ochori. 

The Zaire went swinging in to the gov- 
ernment beach and there was an English 
captain of Haussas to meet him. 

‘Land wire working?” said Sanders as 
he stepped ashore. 

The Haussa captain nodded. 

‘What's the palaver?” he asked. 


‘War of a kind,” said Sanders; some 
king or other is on the rampage.” And 
he told the story briefly. 

The Haussa_ oflicer whistled. 
‘By Lord High Keeper of the Privy 


Purse!” he swore, mildly, “ that’s funny!” 
‘You've a poisonous sense of humor,” 
Sanders snapped. 


“Hold hard.” said the Haussa, and 
caught his arm; “don’t you know that 


Lo Bengela is in rebellion? The descrip- 
tion fits him.” 

Sanders stopped. 

“Of course.” he 
sigh of relief. 

But.” said the perplexed Haussa offi- 
cer. “ Matabeleland three thousand 
miles away. The rebellion started a week 
ago. but how did these beggars know?” 

For answer Sanders beckoned a naked 
man of the Akasava people who was of 
his boat's crew, being a good chopper of 
wood. 

he said, tell me what do, they 
do in your country to-day 7” 

The man grinned sheepishly and = stood 
on one leg in his embarrassment, for it 
Was an honor to common men that San- 
ders should address them by name. 

‘Lord, they go to hunt elephant,” he 
sith. 

‘How many’ said Sanders. 

* Two villages.” said the man, “ for one 
Village has sickness and cannot. go.” 

‘How do vou know this?” said Sanders. 
‘Is not your country feur days by river 
and three days by land?” 

The man looked uneomfortable. 


said. and breathed a 


“It is as vou sav, master—yet I 
know.” he said. 

Sanders turned to the Haussa captain 
With a smile. 

‘There is quite a lot to be learned in 


this country.” he said. 


The Longest Bird Flight 


PERHAPS the longest straightaway 
fight made by birds in their migrations 
is accomplished by some of the shore and 
water birds that nest in the islands of 
Bering Sea and spend the winter at 
Hawaii and Fanning Island. twenty-two 
hundred miles away. 

Inasmuch as some of these birds live 
entirely on the shore and are probably 
unable to rest on the surface of the 
water. it is thought that they must acecom- 
plish the whole distance in a single flight. 
Yet. although there are no landmarks for 
them upon their long journey over a waste 
of waters. they make their way to their 
destination with the precision of a rifle- 


shot. 


INDIGNANT FATHER: “ Well, if ’e did set fire to ’isself you might ’ave 
chucked something else over ’im instead of the supper beer.” 
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Breeding Butterflies 


THe business of raising butterflies is 
proving profitable to several persons in 
this country and abroad. Costly speci- 
mens are grown to satisfy the whims of 
collectors, and these earn fat prices for 
the breeder. When the “ butterfly man” 
grows a phenomenon he _ occasionally 
doubles, triples, or even quadruples his 
income. One rare species is that having 
threads of black or chestnut over a white 
or yellow wing, each specimen bringing 
from $50 to $80. Speaking generally, 
however,’ more profit is in the common 
than in the rare varieties. A_ butterfly 
which is white everywhere but at the neck 
is favored; this sells in enormous quanti- 
ties at ten cents apiece, sixty cents per 
dozen being paid for the worms, and forty 
cents per dozen for the eggs. The buyers 
are mostly students or directors of col- 
leges where natural history is taught, 
and their orders are, in comparison with 
those of the collectors of rare kinds, fre- 
quent and large. As the principal food of 
the butterfly is the nettle, violet, or 
heart’s-ease, the outlay is at no time ex- 
pensive. The principal care lies in the 
cultivation of the worms. The best of 
these are kept in glass cages or in cages 
of fine copper wire, securely closed; but 
others live on garden shrubs covered with 
muslin sacks which are so arranged as to 
be unfolded like an umbrella held top 
down. This is important to avoid muti- 
lating branches or losing worms. The 
cages are put on a table the legs of which 
are encased in tubs of water as a precau- 
tion against preying insects. Portable 
winter quarters for the growth of plants 
for “the stock” to feed on, are furnished 
by a wash-tub filled with earth and plants, 
covered by a table-top with a hole cut in 
the center, and surmounted by a. glass 
case, 

The grower has to study times and 
seasons in renewing his specimens; then he 
proceeds to paint on the bark of trees 
what serves as a sugar-trap. This is a 
mortar composed of sugar, dregs of honey, 
rum, leer, and essence of pear, boiled. The 
trap is a vertical line about the length and 
width of a yard-stick, three feet from the 
ground, where the butterflies come to feed 
at nightfall, and upon stormy and very 
dark nights by preference. 

The hunter provides himself with nu- 
merous small boxes, with willow tops. <A 
man with a dark lantern accompanies 
him, and the light must be suddenly pro- 
jected upon the sugared area and as 
nearly as possible concentrated on the 
fringe where the feeding is going on. 
Managed in this way, the butterfly seems 
at no time able to get away. The hunter 
holds his box so as to catch the object he 
is after without injuring its wings. He 
sometimes visits a hundred trees a night 
and reaps a rich harvest. 


Atmospheric Centers 


THERE appear to ‘exist in the earth’s 
atmosphere “centers of action,” which 
have wide control over climatic conditions, 
and make it possible to foretell the char- 
acter of the weather long in advance. 

One of the most important of all these 
centers is that about Iceland. According 
as the atmospheric pressure there is high 
or low; mild or severe winters result in 
central Europe, and there are those who 
contend that this influence is also felt on 
the North-American continent. 

The North Cape is another similar cen- 
ter, and between these foci a kind of com- 
pensation of action often exists, sometimes 
at intervals of six months. A warm win- 
ter at the North Cape corresponds to a 
cold winter in Iceland, and is followed by 
cold winds in central Europe and over the 
plains of Hungary. The cause of the 
phenomena, it is thought, is to be found 
in the variations of the north-polar ice- 
cap, which constitutes the great reservoir 
of cold for the northern hemisphere. 


The Origin of the Dog 


Ir has been supposed that the dog, like 
the jackal, descended from a special race. 
Examination of the skulls of the canide 
in the Museum of the French Academy of 
Sciences shows that nearly all of the 
jackal and wolf species differ from those 
of the little wolf of India. The little wolf 
of India is the only wild beast possessing 
the salient ey ebrow or eyecrest of the dog. 
The little wolf has not only the dog’s eye- 
brow crest, but all the canine character- 
istics and none of the characteristics of 
the wolf. 

It is presumable that the little wolf of 
India was the original ancestor of the dog. 

The two primitive canine races, the 
“dog of the “bogs and the dog of the Age 
of Bronze,” were domesticated first in _ 
Asia, and were introduced into Europe 
from Asia, like most of the domestic ani- 
mals of Europe. 
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TRIBUTE TO 


MARK TWAIN 


By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


any language better specimens, 


[' WOULD be hard to find in 


of pure narrative, betterexamples 
of the power of telling a story and of 
calling up action so that the reader 
cannot help but see it, than Mark 
Twain's account of the Shepherdson- 
Grangerford feud, and his descrip- 
tion of the shooting of Boggs by 
Sherburn and of the foiled attempt 
to lynch Sherburn afterward. 

These scenes, fine as they are, 
vivid, powerful, and most artistic in 
their restraint, can be matched in 
the two other books. In “Tom 
Sawyer” they can be paralleled by 
the chapter in which the boy and the 
girl are lost in the cave, and Tom, 
seeing a gleam of light in the dis- 
tance, discovers that it is a candle 
carried by the Indian Joe, the one 
enemy he has in the world. In 
“‘Pudd’nhead Wilson’”’ the great pas- 
sages of “Huckleberry Finn” are 
rivaled by that most pathetic ac- 
count of the weak son willing to sell 
his own mother as a slave “ down the 
river.” I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing here my own conviction 
that the man who has given us four 
scenes like these is to be compared 
with the masters of literature. 


Consider the tale of the 

Mark Twain’s bluejay in “A Tramp 
Style Abroad,”” wherein the 
humor is sustained by 

unstated pathos; what could be better 
told than this, with every word the 
right word and in the right place? 
And take Huck Finn’s description of 
the storm when he was alone on the 
island, which is in dialect, which will 
not parse, which bristles with double 
negatives, but which none the less is 
one of the finest passages of descrip- 
tive prose in all American literature. 


In Mark Twain we have 
Mark Twain, “the national spirit as 
American seen with ourown eyes,” 
declared Mr. Howells; 
and, from more points of view than 
one, Mark Twain seems to me to be 
the very embodiment of American- 
ism. Combining a mastery of the 
commonplace with an imagjnative 
faculty, he is a practical idealist. No 
respecter of persons, he has a tender 
regard for his fellow-men. Irrever- 
ent toward all outworn superstitions, 
he has ever revealed the deepest re- 
spect for all things truly worthy of 
reverence. He has a habit of stand- 
ing upright, of thinking for himself, 
and of hitting hard at whatsoever 
seems to him hateful and mean; but 
at the core of him there is genuine 
gentleness and honest sympathy, 
brave humanity, and sweet kindli- 
ness. 
Mark Twain has the very marrow 
of Americanism. 


Like Moliére, Mark 

Mark Twain, Twain takes his stand on 
ist commonsenseand thinks 

scorn of affectation of 

every sort. He understands sinners 
and strugglers and weaklings, and he 


he is not harsh with them, reserving | 


his scorching hatred for hypocrites 
and pretenders and frauds. 


After all, it is as a hu- 

Mark Twain, morist pure and simple 

Hamorist that Mark Twain is best 

known and best beloved. 

He is a funmaker beyond all ques- 

tion, and he has made millions laugh 

as no other man of our century has 

done. The laughter he has aroused 

is wholesome and self-respecting; it 
clears the atmosphere. 


MARK 


This is something more than a special offer of books. 
It is an opportunity—a chance—your opportunity. 


qi Mark Twain himself made this offer possible in the first 
place by foregoing a large part of his customary royalties. 


The offer is his complete works—twenty-five beautiful 
volumes—for $25.00. The price is literally cut in half. 

q A good many people believe that Education comes only from 
schools and colleges. 


It doesn’t. 
The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a 
knowledge of human nature and a knowledge of life. 

q And the best way to learn these things that are real is in the 
pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him only 
as a humorist and philosopher. 

He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher—and you 
may benefit by his rich experience—use his powers of observa- 
tion—learn human nature through his pages. 


EVERY PAGE IN THE $50 EDITION 


is included in this new edition. 


Copyright, 1907, by A: F. Bradley. 


Never before has a copyrighted 
library set of a standard author’s works been issued at such a low 


figure 
THIS NEW SET FOR 


In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The 


binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped ,¢ 


in gold. The books are printed on white antique wove paper, go 


especially made for this edition. Each volume is of gener- pie 
ous size and bulk, 5x7 % inches. 
WORKS, Author's National Edi- 


BROTHERS 
An Important Point 
Phen, twenty-bve volume, clath bied- 


o New York City 

Please send me for ex- 

a set of MARK TWAIN’S 

To avoid any disappointment—in view of the great demand for ho, . 

will return them in five days at 

Mark Twain’s Works—we would request that you favor us 

with your order at once. You need only fill in this order gf" _% month until the full price, $25.00, has been 

blank, and all the books come to you at once. Then V4 peid. W-9 
send $2.00 a month until the full amount is paid. 7. 

This -chance will not—cannot—occur again. 9 
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